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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of peliedtyhte ; 
furnishes @ practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 
OSEPH S..WALTON is 
NA Ww. SPEAKMAN, Principals. 


Circulars on application. 
Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purtts or Born Sexzs. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
pourse of study. Students for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
yver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., ; 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of AL me ogy Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
mudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrrRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Por Sieeation, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls» 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MacNarr, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


20th 


\ Principals. 


THE WALTON, 
SevENTH STREET AND Wes.Ley AVENUE, 
Ocgan City, N. J. 
Emiry W. Frencu. 


Opens June 22, 1907. Mary Watton. 


The St. James, 


On St. James Prace, ATLantic City. 


First house from beach. Opposite Young’s Pier. 
Home comforts. 





Rates Moderate 





SARA JANNEY DEACON. 
Kept by Friends. 


The Driftwood, Sidi loonted. 


Ocean City, N. J. 
For particulars address s 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


The Eversea, Opens Sixth month rs. 


627 Wesvey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 


The Belvidere, 


1x SoutH New Jersry Avgs., Atiantic City, N. J. 
Excellent table. Terms reasonable. Booklet. 
PHEBE C. KEISEL. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren act tux reas 
Oczan Env or Tennessex Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric beils, heateo sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Kept by Friends. One-half block from the ocean and 


hot baths. No mosquitoes at this resort. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 








Booxietr 
Maren. 


JAMES HOOD. 


ROOMS WITH PRI- 


Pan-American. 


vate family. Within easy 
walking dietance of the main entrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street. 


Open Fifth Month 1. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


Near the beach. RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Home comforts. Baltimore, Md. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


T HE Inn is now open for guests. Our present prospect 
is a full house for most, perhaps all, of the season. 
We therefore very much desire that our friends who 
design coming will arrange for their rooms as promptly 
as possible. We want to see them all at Buck Hill Falls, 
and to make them comfortable. We confidently expect 
to interest them al] in the enterprise which has been 
begun there. 
The season is “‘ late’’ everywhere, and the rhododen- 
dron is just fairly in bloom. It will last several weeks. 
Trout fishing continues. 


- 


TRAIN FOR BUCK HILL FALLS. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will put on its extra sum- 
mer train, beginning Seventh month 22. It leaves Broad 
Street Station at 9.06 a. m.,and stops at Cresco. There 
is no change at Manunka Chunk on this train; it goes 
through to Tobyhanna. 

? 


THE FOR RENT COTTAGE. 

The 7-rooms (some of them small) cottage that we 
have for rent is on the Buck Hill property. It stands 
well up on the mountain side, and has one of the most 
beautiful views of the Canadensis Valley. Around it is 
a little grove of forest trees, and there are fine old 
boulders in the yard. Attached is a garden, which may 
be used by the tenant. Water is obtained from a run- 
ning spring a short distance back of the house. The 
building has been painted, repaired, and put in nice 
order, and will be newly and comfortably furnished. 

It would suit a small family admirably. They could 
do their own cooking and housekeeping, if they did not 
care to go to the Inn, which is about halfa mile away, up 
the hillside, and through the wood. 

The rent for the summer will be moderate. 
particulars furnished if desired. 


CHAS. F. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Further 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Horers 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated thronghout, Sath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 


cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
Rooms. 


im 
Siessecee Froors. Psrrect SANITATION. 
PHONE. NiGut Porter. 
00d Billiard Room 
Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breaktast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
* BooxcraFt, Lonpon.” | “* THacxeray, Lonpon.”’ 


"Let Us do your FRAMING. ; 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
_1221 Arch Street, Phila. 


To Pan-American Visitors. 


A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. ( ars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 2097 Wést Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. , 


Taue- 
The Kingsley Hotel has a 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | Rhetoric. 


(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississif, 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making 
$x - per annum. 
those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Sumscrrrrions MAY Becin aT any Time. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Wepo not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 


GIVEN. 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 44 cents per line each 
imsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates | 


which will be furnished upon application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 


N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


+, o* TELErnons | Ne. I-33-55- 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


New Century THOUGHTS: XXV., 
Poetry: A PRAYER, 

DOING, 

CoLiece LIFE AND TRAINING, 
PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, 

THE HEBREW ScRIPTURES, 

THe Vicrory oF FAITH, 


EDITORIAL: 
First-day Observance, 
Notes, 


BrrTHS, MARRIAGES, Dearms, 

NEWS OF FRIENDS, . rs 

An ‘“ EVENING’’ MEETING 
CAROLINA, 

Vacant Lor GARDENING, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 

LITERARY NOTES, 

PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 

Tue Isaac T. Hopper PoRTRAIT, 

A REMARKABLE MESSAGE, 

FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST, . 


COMMUNICATION : 
Paint in Meeting-House, 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR — 
MONTH, 


Porrry: Little Robin Sweetly Singing ; 
A Chinese Poem, 


Tue CHINESE PEASANT, 
Tue ASSINIBOIAN DOUKHOBORS, 
AN INTERESTING ISLAND, 
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A Lesson From A CHAIR,. . 
MISCELLANY: Moving Bees to Get tines 
Balloons for the North Pole ; 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
News Norss, 
NOTICES, 
To California —40 aa s—$320 — ~ July on 


Through the Grand Canyon of Arizona; returning via 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle, and Yellowstone Park. Tour 
in the best manner 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


iriver 
e price 
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$t.so a day. 
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9 | OFFICEs: 


| CONSHOHOCKEN 


Inquire of R. B. Nichoison, 523 | 





XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER | 


wishes position in school to teach Grammar and | 


Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Office. 





YANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A POSI- 


tion as caretaker of an invalid or aged person. 


|For Friends and Others 


Address X., P. O. Box 924, Philadelphia 
ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN AS HOUSE- 
keeper in gentleman’s family, to have special care 
of four smail children. Must be kind and have except- 
ional references. Suburban home. Uther help employed. 


| Address No. 198, this Office. 


ANTED.—FIRST-DAY | 
Leaves, Quarterly No. 2, New Testament Series, 
190. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 


companion and redder for invalid or elderly lady. 


Address No. 187, this Office. 
FEW PERSONS CAN OBT AIN BOARD 
with a Friends’ family at a pleasant country 
residence near Riverton, N. J. Address No. 193, this 


PERMAN! ENT AND ) TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 


| SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 
camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
| Ow facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 


make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 
| send for price list. PENN P 


1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


SCHOOL LESSON | 


Postage refunded. Address ELIZA H. WOR- | 
RELL, 140 North 15th Street, Phiiadelphia. 


Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and | 


OTOGRAPHIC CO., | 


} 
| 
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Well Appointed Dining Room 


Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 

One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 

Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 


| Samples Free to any Address 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch | 


trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
| watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
| it s. = o.. oe Market, opposive Post Office. 





"a S. Yarnall. Manufacturing Optician 


| 178 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Phi ladelphi ia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 


ATTORNEY-AT Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE _bu ILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Fe. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


Practicing 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. 


Righth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


ing families. Office 603 North 


| Established 1860 


| 


| 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ellwood Saenodh 
UNDERTAKER 


Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


(1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.59; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
BRASS and 


enameceo BEDSTEADS 


Let us re-make your old mattress. 

You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cleaned. 

Furniture re-upholstered. 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N. 1th St. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY “THOUGHTS. 
XXV. 

ALL the good we may do seems to be measured by 
the degree in which we are able to come into close per- 
sonal touch with those whom we would help. 

Mary B. Paxson. 


From a paper on ‘‘ Mission Work,’’ Chautauqua Friends’ 
Conference, Igoo. 


. PRAYER. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 


We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone: 

He serves Thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 


Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 

Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good. 


In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around ; 

In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 


The heart must ring thy joyous bells, 
Thy inward altars raise ; 
Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise. 
—John G. Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DOING. 


No injunctions of the Master are more explicit than 
those which bid us do. He makes it plain that to be 
of him, and with him, is to do in the Christian way. 
Not to declare Christianity, not to discuss it, not to 
debate about its practicability,—not, indeed, to im- 
pose it upon others, but to put it in doing ourselves. 

This is made very plain by many simple and clear 
declarations in the gospels. They cannot have been 
overlooked, but they seem to have been passed by. 

“ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’”’ This is found, in the same words in 
Matthew (xi., 50), and in Mark (iii., 35). 
similar is the passage in Luke (viii., 21): ‘“ My 
mother and my brethren are those who hear the 
word of God and do it.” 

Again : 

“‘ Not every one that sayeth unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
docth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2z2, >». BOOB. 
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Number 25. 


(Matthew, vii., 21.) No small account is weiele some- 
times, of the ‘“‘name”’ of the Master, but he himself 
declares it not so much a matter of salutation to him 
as of doing the will of God. He says again (Luke, 
vi., 46): ‘‘And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say?” The thought is re- 
peated in the passage (Matthew, xv., 8), where Jesus 
recalled the words of Isaiah, 


‘* This people honoreth me with their lips, 
But their heart is far from me.’’ 


“If ye know these things,” Jesus says 
(John, xiii., 7), ‘‘ blessed are yeif ye dothem.” 
in the parable of the man who builded his house 
securely, he says (Matthew, vii., 24): ‘‘ Every one, 
therefore, who heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them shall be likened unto a wise man that 
built his house upon the rock.” And in Luke 
(vi, 49): the converse is presented: ‘“ But he 
that heareth and doeth not is like a man that builded 
his house without a foundation.” 

How is it that this plain teaching can be at all over- 
looked? How is it that any one can fail to see that 
to ‘fulfill the law of Christ,” is to do the things which 
are Christ-like, which he said and enjoined, and which 
are according to the will of Our Father? James, in 
his Epistle, adds his word of exhortation (i., 22): 
‘“‘ But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deluding your own souls.” 

It is delusion, surely, t o hear but not do, to dis- 
cuss but not put in action, to talk of good things, 
but omit to give them being. 


again 
And 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


COLLEGE LIFE AND TRAINING. 


THE words in which Solicitor-General Richards tes- 
tified, at the Swarthmore Commencement, to the 
value of the work done in the small college, seemed 
to me worthy of frequent repetition. The university 
(to which he went on leaving Swarthmore) had done, 
he felt, its work faithfully ; it had informed his mind 
and trained his judgment, but it was the college 
which had touched his heart. This he attributed to 
the fact that at Swarthmore he had come under the 
immediate personal instruction and care of the lead- 
ing men and women of the institution; men and 
women fitted by character and by training for their 
important office,and possessing a deep sense of its 
responsibilities. 

There is another reason, namely, that in the col- 
lege not too large for every student to know all the 
others, there is a solidarity, a kind of mutual de- 
pendence and common loyalty which is impossible in 
institutions where a multitude of students is assem- 
bled. College life may well be more than college 
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learning, where the student feels that he is not a mere | with no better excuse than that she forgot it. Her 


molecule in a great organism to most of whose oper- 


ations he must necessarily be a stranger, but one of | good, inspired by the thought of his reward. 


a group of individuals closely united by common 
interests, and every one an important element in the 
whole. 

This is, and has always been the case at Swarth- 
more. 

But while college life may be more than college 
learning it must not be forgotten that college learn- 
ing is the immediate purpose, and its attainment the 
chief element of college life, and no one who exam- 
ines the courses of instruction outlined in the cata- 
logue, or who is acquainted with the work of our 
class-rooms and laboratories, will question that col- 
lege learning is well cared for at Swarthmore. In 
countless ways the scholarly men and women who 
have gone out from the college are continually testi- 
fying, with the distinguished speaker of Commence- 
ment-day, that to Swarthmore they owe not only 
their quickened intellectual life and their broader 
mental horizon, but that saner view and that elevation 
of character to which he referred when he declared 
that it was Swarthmore that had touched his heart. 

This, I must believe, was the wise purpose which 
moved those devoted Friends who founded the 
College, and which I must also believe has been in 
large measure accomplished. 

Wo. W. BirDsALL. 


Swarthmore, Sixth month 14. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Tuis is a relationship of supreme importance, but too 
often lightly entered into, young children especially 
being regarded as playthings and pets to amuse and 
entertain, with little regard to the immortal soul that 
is to be trained by the right start upon the road to 
happiness and peace. Some one has said that ‘‘ every 
child enters this world in an Edenlike state of inno- 
cence and ignorance of both good and evil, but sooner 
or later the serpent of temptation enters its Paradise, 
the child tastes, and itseyes are opened.’’ Parents, 
let me assure you that during this time of early inno- 
cence and perfect trust is your seed-sowing time, 
when your little ones eagerly accept everything you 
say, and everything you do, as their only law and 
gospel. 

Surely God places a high honor and trust in our 
hands, when the blank pages of a human mind, and 
the spotless ones of an immortal soul, are submitted 
to us for their first impressions. How can any par- 
ent watch the first dawnings of intellect in his child, 
and see how faithfully it imitates everything it sees, 
and hears, and not tremble with the responsibility of 
his own conduct ? 

A frown, or an angry word is just as quickly 
caught up as a smile and a pleasant one. A broken 
promise to a child sows the seed of deception and 
unreliability, that seldom fails to produce a bitter 
crop. It is really cruel in a mother to promise’ her 
child a toy, an orange, or candy, when she goes out, 
if it will be good, and then come home without it, 


child did not forget his part of the contract, to be 
Little 
does that careless mother know the keen disappoint- 
ment, which destroys her child’s implicit trust in her 


| promises ever after, bearing the sting of a possible 


| 


disappointment, robbing the beautiful childish faith of 
half its glory. Ithas been declared that “there is 
one locked room in every human soul,” but certainly 
in the little child’s there is none to which a loving 
mother does not carry the key. 

We cannot begin too early to form correct habits 
in our children, especially in regard to their food, 
permittting only that which is plain and wholesome. 
The mother who indulges her child in candies, 
pickles, coffee, and spices, need not be surprised if in 
early manhood he becomes a drunkard, his love of 
stimulants having been begotten under her mistaken 
care. A large part of the advice to parents is usual- 
ly addressed to mothers, but let me say to the 
fathers, that you cannot escape your share of the 
responsibility. Your boys will be what you are, 
despite your most carefully taught precepts ; these 
will all be as the idle wind, unless backed by your 
example. If you smoke, your boys will ; if you tip- 
ple, in nine cases out of ten your sons will; if they 
hear you use profane language, or see the least de- 
parture from strict honesty, or chastity, in your con- 
duct, it will bear bitter fruit in theirs. 

The home training of our children is a mutual 
affair, and neither parent can shirk the responsibility 
by throwing it upon the other. Do try to realize 
how soon the weighty affairs of the home and the 
nation will be resting upon these children’s shoul- 
ders, and feel the deep importance of a circumspect 
example, doing nothing that youare not willing and 
glad to see them do. Thus, and thus only, can we 
return to the Father the priceless jewels entrusted to 
our keeping. Anna M. STARR. 

Richmond, Ind. 


I BELIEVE that the great body of the American 
people love liberty, love justice, and love republican 
institutions Each generation has had its own 
dangers and difficulties. But in the end the wisdom 
and good sense of the people have prevailed. 
I believe that they will prevail now. The duty of 
the patriot, like that of the Christian, is “to put a 
cheerful courage on,”’ and to trust the power in this 
world that makes for righteousness. There were 
times during the Civil War when it seemed as if God 
had resigned the throne of the universe—but he did 
not resign.— [George F. Hoar. ] 
we = s¢€ 

He who cannot pass blamelessly through the 
common conditions of our life, taking them as they 
are, and evading none of them, is no saint of God and 
no saviour of men. It is not to be above any human 
necessity, but to meet it fully and purely, that tests 
spiritual power.—[John Hamilton Thom. ] 

s¢€ 

FAITHFULNESS in little things fits one for heroism 

when the great trials come.—[ Louisa M. Alcott. ] 
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THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


Dr. FeLtx ADLER, the well known Ethical Culturist, 
is of Jewish birth. He now accepts Jesus Christ 
as one of the great prophets of history, and in a 
recent discourse he made an eloquent defense of 
“Turn the other cheek,” and similar sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which the Chinese Minister, 
Wu Ting Fang, pronounced impracticable. On 
another occasion he thus compared the Old Testa- 
ment with other religious books : 

“TI confess to you that when I first left the pale 
of the religion of my fathers, I tried to find my 
comfort and my stay in other Scriptures. I turned 
my back for a season upon the Hebrew books, and I 
sought for light and help in the world’s Scriptures, 
beyond—in the Buddhist Scriptures, in the Islam 
Scriptures, and others ; but now when I come back 
to those writings in which for the first time there is 
announcement of a pure and just Being, the 
source and origin of that voice in myself which bids me 
‘Speed on toward righteousness’—when I come 
back to these Scriptures I find that all the language 
of the others—the Avesta, and the Koran, and the 
others—is. tame and insipid compared with the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew prophets ; and I realize that it 
was because the sense of Duty was so fervid in them 
—because they felt themselves so mightily moved to 
aspire after the Right—because they {elt the import- 
ance of right-living as the essential thing, as worth 
more than science, more than beauty—because they 
were enamored of the Right ; because they grasped 
so firmly the importance, the necessity, of Right— 
the Right that must be, even if it is not yet; that we 
must try to make it real; because they were so full 
of that thought, hence they have such power to awe 
us, and to compel us ; hence the capacity for moral 
indignation which you find in these Scriptures as 
nowhere else; hence the directness with which they 
drive into the very nerve of sin ; hence the authority 
with which they speak as if the moral law itself were 
speaking from their tongues—and so, indeed, it was : 
‘Go, wash ye; make ye clean ; put away the evil 
from your hands. Cease to do evil; learn to do 
good ’—the authority with which they command. 
Hence the prophetic word runs like lightning along 
the wicked souls, blasting them. Hence, the pro- 
phetic word falls like dew upon the contrite heart, 
softly and silently, enveloping it with freshness, and 
suffusing it with recreation. Hence the prophetic 
word lifts us, as on eagle’s wings, out of the bottom- 
ess pit of darkness, and to the pinnacle of everlasting 
light.” 


WILLIAM PENN was once advising a man to leave 
off his habit of drinking to excess. ‘“ Can you tell 
me how to do it?” said the slave of the appetite. 
“Yes,” answered Penn, “it is just as easy as to open 
thy hand, friend.”” ‘‘ Convince me of that, and I will 
promise upon my honor to do as you tell me.” 
“Well, my friend,” said the great Quaker, ‘‘ when 
thou findest any vessel of intoxicating liquor in thy 
hand, open the hand that grasps it before it reaches 
thy mouth and thou wilt never be drunk again.” 


| 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 
The Interchange, Baltimore (Dr. R. H. Thomas) . 


‘“‘ THIs is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.”” As Thomas Loe preached two centuries 
ago, ‘“‘ There is a faith that overcometh the world, 
and there isa faith that is overcome by the world.” 
It is only the former that is genuine, the latter is a 
mere imitation, and only lasts so long as the sun 
shines. True faith is, for practical purposes, equivalent 
to victory. 

But if the converse be true that failure to overcome 
the world is evidence of our not having faith, then 
how is it with us? Are we among the overcémers 
or among those who are overcome? Perhaps the 
truthful answer in many cases would be that sometimes 
we are to be placed in the one class and sometimes 
in the other. Yet in a growing Christian experience, 
although there may be variations, there should at 
least be so great a preponderance of victories as to 
leave no doubt as to the experience. 

I believe that the secret is to be found in our 
definition of what “our faith” is. Faith in a creed, 
faith in the words of a book, faith in anything that is 
wholly external to us has its place, but alone it cannot 
rise to the level of really overcoming the world. The 
faith that John speaks of in the passage at the head 
of these remarks is a faith that is not from hearsay, 
but from personal knowledge. It trusts God because 
it knows Him. This is not said to mystify, but 
because it is a plain, practical truth. We must learn 
to know Him before we can trust Him with a 
victorious faith. This knowledge does not require 
long years to gain. Some learn a great deal in an 
incredibly short space of time. Others are years 
learning the elementary lessons. But every one can 
be taught and will be taught if he is willing to learn, 
and God teaches us as we act upon what we already 
know, and use the means at our disposal for learning 
more. 


One's rightful work is often halted by fear of what 
others will say about it. This may be even more a 
barrier to the work than the fear of not doing the 
work at all. It takes courage to do what we believe 
we ought to do, when we think we shall be criticised, 
or misunderstood, or scorned. But the real calamity 
lies in not doing what we ought. Of this it is well to 
have so strong a fear that we shall have courage to 
face whatever others may say of our right doing.— 
[Sunday School Times. 

s€ 

You reap what you sow—not something else, 
but that. An act of love makes the soul more lov- 
ing. A deed of humbleness deepens humbleness. 
The thing reaped is the very thing sown, multiplied 
a hundred-fold. You have sown the seed of life; 
you reap life everlasting.—[F. W. Robertson. ] 


3s€ 


It is easy to talk of peace on fine days, and when 
we are high up above trouble; but our test must be 
when we arein the midst of the waters, when the 
waves thereof-roar and are troubled.—[J. R. Harris. } 
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FIRST-DAY OBSERVANCE. 


It can hardly be questioned by any one who notes at 
all what goes on around him that the observance of 
the first day of the week is becoming greatly relaxed 
in many places, if not generally throughout the 
country. Itis supposed to be a day of rest, a day to 
gather for worship, a day for quiet and composure of 
mind, but the changes that have come about, and that 
are plainly enough still coming—coming as a flood— 
tend to destroy completely the character of the day as 
just described. If we consider, first, rest from labor, 
there is now a large percentage of men who are at 
work, habitually and regularly, on First-day, the same 
as other days. A very little thought will suggest the 
tens of thousands to whom “ Sunday ’’ does not exist 
in any definite sense as a day of rest. 

The continuation of labor by so many has now 
been joined to the use of the day by many more as a day 
of pleasure and recreation. It is recorded abundantly 
by the daily newspapers, and may be seen in all 
directions by any observer, that the first day of the 
week is appropriated by many to ‘sports’ and 
games, to driving, to racing, to excursions, to con- 
certs, etc., etc. At a well-known place, a “ Park,” 
near Philadelphia, on a recent First-day, it is esti- 
mated that sixty or seventy thousand people were 
present, a “continuous stream”’ arriving “from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m.” The attraction in the evening 
was the music of a band, whose pieces were in part 
“marches” arranged for military movements, and 
partly other compositions, connected—in the thought 
of the composer, at least—with dancing and similar 
pleasures. 

There has long been a strenuous protest in this 
country, and in other countries in which Protestant 
Christians are numerous, against what is called the 
“Continental Sunday,”’ meaning by that designation 
the manner of observance given on the Continent of 
Europe to the first day of the week. The “ Sunday ” 
which, it seems, we are now establishing is of that 
sort, and there can be no doubt that the movement 
toward it is definite and strong. We are inclining 
more and more to a perfunctory attendance, or no at- 


tendance, upon places of worship in the early part of 
the day, and then tothe use of most of it, with zest 
and spirit, in pleasure and amusement. This is the 
“Continental Sunday,” which now appears fairly 
certain soon to be generally tolerated. 


A CONTROVERSY between the management of a manufac- 


turing concern at Dayton, Ohio, the National Cash Register 


Company, and some of its employees, has been made the 
occasion of considerable circulation of printed matter, and 
we have been favored with copies of newspapers giving ex. 
tended accounts intended to show the ingratitude of the 
working-people of that establishment for the blessings show- 
ered on them by their employers. As we have no account 
of the matter from their side, we refrain from judgment upon 
it, —supposing that any judgment is called for. We make, 
however, the following comments : 

1. The arrangements made by the National Cash Reg. 
ister Company appear to have been good, and even liberal, 
But they were not more than in our opinion should be made, 
and not more than would be found in such model establish- 
ments (for example) as those of the Rowntrees, at York, 
(England), or the Cadburys, at Birmingham. 

2. Itseems from the account sent out by the employers 
that their motive in so providing for the comfort of their em- 
ployees was ‘‘not one of philanthropy, but of cold business." 
When asked why they did this or that, ‘‘the answer always 
was, ‘because it pays."’’ If we may suppose that these rep- 
resentations were sincere, it is not surprising that a rupture 
of friendly relations has occurred. When, in the intercourse 
between man and man, the only reason for justice, kindness, 
and mutual helpis that ‘‘ it pays ’’—in money—the growing 
plant of good-will has a thin soil. 

3. We fear, from the account, thatthe provision of com- 
fortable work-rooms, dwelling-houses, etc., etc., was (as at 
Pullman, Illinois), made as if it were a gift, undeserved, or 
little deserved—a sort of a bounty, given in excess of what 
ought to be expected. Benefits conferred in this way sel- 
dom bring a response or retu:n that is lastingly satisfactory. 

4. A ‘boys’ brigade,’’ which met every week, and had 
‘‘a competent drill-master,’’ and held an ‘‘encampment,” 
was one of the several organizations promoted or provided 
by the employers. We have no doubt that the culture of 
Peace, instead of War, would have better served to preserve 
the harmony which is now ruptured. 

5. Unless the object of the Cash Register Company is to 
advertise their own virtues, we think the newspaper accounts 
circulated (we suppose by them) not in good taste. The 
restoration of good relations with their people—which we 
presume to be the chief object that ought to be kept in view 
—would be better effected without it. 


AMONG those who find it difficult to draw a line separating 
religion and politics, is our English friend, Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris. In Present-Day Papers, he says: ‘‘ Ought we not to 
realize that there are certain amendments necessary to our 
legislation that should definitely be proposed by the Church 
itself? Nor is there any reason why we should not also admit 
the truth, that if the Church is to maintain its character as 4 
progressive institution, it must regard itself as a watchman 
over the liberties of the people.”’ 

His reference to ‘‘the Church’’ means the body of 
Christian believers. 
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HERE is another hero whose golden deed is worthy to be 
told. When you have read his story, copy it, or cut it out, 
send it to the editor of your local paper, and ask him to pub- 
lish it. 

A short time ago, two colored men, William Phelps and 
James Stansbury, were working inside of a large boiler in 
Indianapolis. By some mistake the steam was turned on ; 
both men rushed to the ladder that was their only means of 
escape; William reached it first and had his foot on the 
round, when he stepped back into the boiling-hot steam and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ You go first, Jim: you’re married!’’ James 
Stansbury’s life was saved, but William Phelps was scalded 
to death. 

‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ 


CoRRECTION.—In the article, ‘‘ Visits by John J. Cornell,’ 
in the issue of last week, on page 377, in the second column, 
18th line from top, for ‘‘ liberal’’ read /itera/. 





BIRTHS. 
WEBSTER.—At Mankato, Minnesota, Sixth month 7, 


1900, to Dr. I. D. and AnnaJ. Webster, ason, who has been 
named (on his birthday, 1901), Philip Jenkins Webster. 


MARRIAGES. 


COOPER—COMFORT.—On Seventh-day, Sixth month 
15, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor, 
Edward P. Cooper, of Philadelphia, and Elizabeth J. Comfort, 
of Langhorne, Pa. 

PAINTER—STILWELL—Fifth month 29, 1901, Samuel 
Gilpin Painter, son of the late Dr. Edward and Louisa G. 
Painter, and Emilie Gordon Stilwell, both of New York City. 

TAYLOR—ELLICOTT.—At Sandy Spring, Maryland, 


Fifth month 25, 1901, Edward Porter Taylor and Sallie A. 
Ellicott, both of Sandy Spring. 


DEATHS. 


CADWALLADER.—In Roachester, one and a half miles 
east of Morrow, Warren county, Ohio, Fourth month 19, 
Igo1, after long ill health, Benjamin Cadwallader, aged 54 
years, 6 months, and 16 days; a birthright member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. 

His parents were David and Rachel (Babcock) Cadwal- 


lader, and he leaves a wife and one son. Interment in 
Friends’ grounds at Hopewell meeting-house, at Roachester, 
where rest the remains of many of his kindred. C.- 


MILLS.—At his home in Clinton county, Ohio, Sixth 
month Io, 1gol, after a long and trying affliction, William H. 
Mills, aged 51 years, 4 months, and 28days. Interment two 
days later at Miami cemetery, near Waynesville. 

He was a life-long member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 
His parents were Isaac and Anabel (Burnet) Mills—Isaac the 
son of William and Mary (Richards) Mills, and grandson of 
Rowland and Lydia Richards, at whose house was held, 
Fourth month 26, 1801, the first Friends’ meeting in Waynes- 
ville other than some appointed in 1800 by the minister, 
Joseph Cloud. Anabel’s parents were Daniel and Ann 
(Gause) Burnet. William leavesa widow and three children, 
two of whom are married. C. B. 

PRATHER.—At her home, two miles east of Morrow—a 
half mile east of Roachester, Warren county, Ohio,—Fourth 
month 2, 1901, Sidney T. Prather, aged 61 years, 10 months, 
wife of Samuel Prather, who has been long an invalid, and is 
now left to the care of their children. 

Her parents were Moses and Priscilla Whitacre. Moses 
was the son of Robert and Patience (McKay) Whitacre, who 
settled near the mouth of Todsfork as early as 18c6, ata 
home where the subject of this notice and her brother, our 


o 
friend William T. Whitacre, were born, and the latter still 
lives, adjoining the village of Morrow. Priscilla was the 
daughter of Camm Thomas. 

Sidney was a birthright, and life-long member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, and was buried among many kindred in 
Friends’ ground at old Hopewell meeting place, at Roachester. 
Her family, friends, and neighbors lament the loss of a woman 
intelligent, good, faithful, and beloved. 

Her brother William has served several terms as Repre- 
sentative from Warren county, in the Ohio Legislature. 

G.. B 

REYNOLDS.—At her homein Highland, Chester county, 
Pa., Sixth month 8, 1go1, Frances E., wife of Albert Reyn- 
olds, and daughter of Edwin and Mary D. Walton, aged 38 
years ; a member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ROBINSON.—At his residence in the village of Cedar 
Grove, Frederick county, Va., Sixth month Io, 1901, Joseph 
Robinson, a member and elder of Back Creek Particular and 
Hopewell Preparative and Monthly Meeting, in the 76th year 
of his age. 

He is survived by four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. Helost his wife in 1874, when his children were small, 
one of them an infant. His sons, who reside in Missouri, 
were enabled to get to his bedside a few days before his 
death, while he was yet able to recognize them. He was an 
affectionate parent, a kind friend and neighbor, and will be 
much missed in his community. 


SEAMAN.—At Woodbury, Orange county, New York, 
Sixth month 5, 1901, Martha Seaman, in the 93d year of her 
age ; a member, and for many years an elder, of Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting. 

Having been unable to leave her home for sixteen years, 
owing to a fall, and confined to her room for six years, which 
were spent in great weakness, her cheerful, patient resignation 
was a beautiful lesson to those around her. 

Surviving her sisters and only brother, she became a 
sacred charge to their children. Her death left a great 
vacancy in the home, where she was born, and where she 
died, yet as we looked on the still form, and peaceful face, we 
could but feel that for her had sounded the 

‘«Chimes of eternal peace.’’ 

Her funeral, which was large, was an occasion of great 
solemnity. An impressive silence preceded and followed 
appropriately spoken words. alte 


SHEAFF.—At Chester, Pa., Fifth month 2, 1901, Matilda 
H. Sheaff, aged 62 years; a member of Chester Particular 
and Monthly Meeting, wife of George W. Sheaff, and daughter 
of the late Amos and Susanna Phipps, of Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. 


SMITH.—In Columbiana county, Ohio, Sixth month 9, 
1901, Susanna Smith, aged 78 years and 3 months ; a mem- 
ber with Friends. She had been afflicted with paralysis for 
nine years. 

TOMLINSON.— Near Brownsburg, Bucks county, Pa., 
Sixth month 11, 1901, of heart failure, Robert K. Tomlinson, 
aged 74 years ; a memberof Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

[The deceased is survived by a daughter and five sons, 
one of whom, Arthur H. Tomlinson, is the principal of 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. | 

TOMLINSON.—At Topeka, Kansas, Sixth month 13, 
1901, William P. Tomlinson, aged 65 years, formerly of 
Bucks county, Pa. ; amember of Makefield Monthly Meeting, 
Bucks county, Pa. 

[He was a brother to Robert K. Tomlinson, of Brownsburg, 
whose death on the 11th is noted in this issue. He went to 
Kansas in the period of its territorial troubles, and was the 
author of a book describing them, ‘‘ Kansas in 1858.’’ He 
engaged in newspaper work, and was editor of the Dai/y 
Democrat, of Topeka, at his decease. ] 

TYSON.—At his residence, 251 West Preston street, 
Baltimore, Md., on the morning of Sixth month 15, I9o1, 
Frederic Tyson, son of Nathan and Martha Ellicott Tyson, 
aged 73 years. 

WEST.—At the home of her son, Robert C. West in 
Xenia, Green county, Ohio, Fifth menth 11, 1¢01, Maria 
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aged 85 years, 2 months, and 3 days. 

She was the widow of Charles West, who was a Friend 
from birth, and she became one upon convincement in 1880. 
They lived many years in Harveysburg, Warren county, and 
had one son, Robert aforesaid, and two daughters who are 
not living. She was born near Oakland, Clinton county, and 
was the daughter of James and Mary (Sabin) Dakin. She 
lived her life worthily and its savor is sweet. Being dead she 
yet speaketh, ministering to the best that is in us. 

Interment at Miami Cemetery, near Waynesville. 


i 2. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Frienps of West Philadelphia have in hand the | 


erection of a new meeting-house and school building 
on the grounds at Thirty-fifth street and Lancaster 
avenue. The Committee on Monthly Meeting 
Schools ( Race Street), has decided to erect the school 
building, at a cost of about $15,000, and Friends of 
the meeting think it best to put up a more conven- 
ient meeting-house at the same time. 

The subject was considered at the close of the 
meeting on the 26th ult., and it was decided to take 
this course if the cost could be provided. The esti- 
mate is $5,000. The matter was to be acted on at the 
monthly meeting on the Igth instant. 


AN “EVENING” MEETING IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


WE had long wanted to be present at a Farmers’ 
Conference in the country, and at 7 p. m. we started 
inthe buggy. Part of the way was through deep 
sand, part by along mill-dam where three bridges 
had to be crossed, while the rest was edged with 
trees and tree-tops, as the roots were down the em- 
bankment. The stars shone and the hundreds of 
fire-flies, or “lightning bugs,” were -a great help to 
show the way through the low swamps and woods. 

There were few houses onthe road; but at last 
we saw a light; supposing it was the church, and 
finding no road, we crossed a plowed field kept, the 
buggy in a deep trench (an old road) so narrow that 
the top scraped one side, and coming out into the 


open, found a house, and the word that the church 


was *‘ straight ahead.”’ 


It was just 10 p. m. when we reached there and | 
found the people still outside, some having just ar- | 
rived after plowing all day, and then walkedtwo and | 


three miles. 


Picture a building in the woods, five oil lamps, | 


three on the desks and two in side brackets without 
chimneys, with the flame blowing in the breeze! 
There were women, as well as men, and one baby. 

The Conference was organized a year ago and 


the intelligent young secretary had shown his ap- | 
preciation by buying a barrel of molasses for cash | 


This fall they will club | life, and you publish the creed with indubitable cre- 


| dentials. 


and selling without profit. 
together and buy several things for cash and divide 
on arrival. He is a good farmer, owns his mule, 
and sets an excellent example. 


organizer, Walter S. Buchanan, who explained how 
they must and may do better. Pay as they go, get 





This visit was to | 
‘encourage them, and they listened eagerly to our | 





EL / 


West, an esteemed member of Miami Monthly Meeting, la home, raise more provisions (come to our yearly 


conference and learn howto cure meat), and give 
their children more education. 

As I watched their faces as they listened to his 
hopeful and earnest practical details of how to lift 
themselves up, the gleaming eyes told of the higher 
nature awakening by encouragement and under- 
standing. 

The melody of their singing was rich and sweet 
as the wood robin’s note,coming from the forest 
swamp, while those unmatched voices poured out the 
words “‘ Keep to God’s Line,’’—* I'll Keep to God's 
Line.” 

It would have been hard for some of you, dear 
readers, to have kept back tears, and my own heart 
was full of thanksgiving that the Lord had called and 
consecrated this young man to such noble service. 
He had gone alone, on horseback, nine miles, to get 
to the meeting, through the fields and by trails in the 
darkened woods. He came back with us, and though 
it was nearly 2 a. m. before we reached home, we 
could not regret the drive of twenty miles. We know 
better the value of an organizer and what his work 
means. He had ridden twenty-five miles in the morn- 
ing to tell many we would be there. 

I have engaged him to do this all summer—plan, 
visit old places, and establish new organizations. 
Some weeks he will speak three or four times, in 
places far apart. Is he not a true missionary in the 
best sense, because his work must be lasting? His 
pay (can we pay ?) must come from the School treas- 
ury. Last summer he drove over twelve hundred 
miles. O, if some one would only give him a top 
buggy! The present old one never had a top, and 
the rains beat upon him in many a weary road in the 
darkness; but the One “who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps ’’ will watch his child who keeps his eye steady 
to the light. Walter S. Buchanan is not yet twenty- 
one, and when Booker Washington recommended 
him we hardly dared risk even a graduate from there 
under nineteen ; but Booker Washington still urged, 
and we have not been disappointed. 

The Bulletin readers may have come to know his 
articles. M.S. 

Atken, S. C., Sixth month 12. 


HoweEVER well and happy and successful we may 
be, sorrow and pain, are never far away, and the 
world-pain is everywhere ; and there is no peace or 
joy for us at any time, however bright and prosperous 


| our own affairs, if we cannot feel that in and through 


and over all the sickness, sorrow, pain and loss, and 
shame and sin, there is the Eternal Goodness.— 
[John W. Chadwick. ] 
ds€ 
CHRISTIANITY is not a creed, but a life. Live the 
It is true of us as of Jesus Christ, that 
our “‘life is the light of men.”—[Gathered. ] 
s¢€ 
Wuata blessed life that must be when the base 


things of this life andthings that are despised are so 


many links to the invisible world.—[E. Prentiss. | 
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VACANT LOT GARDENING. 


A work of practical philanthropy is being done in a 
quiet way by the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation 
Association, of which James T. Shinn is President, 
and Nathaniel B. Crenshaw, Girard Trust Co., Broad 
and Chestnut streets, the Treasurer. Four years 
ago, when there was great industrial depression, this 
association secured the privilege of using some of the 
vacant land in the city, and gave lessons in gardening 
to those who were out of work and in need of food. 

The plan proved a success, and the acreage under 
cultivation has increased from year to year. During 
the last season the work was done chiefly by the aged 
and infirm, who were not able to fill positions where 
a full day's work was required. Some of these be- 
came so interested in their gardening that they moved 
from the city to small lots in the country, where they 
became self-supporting. 

The experiment has been successfully tried of 
raising Belgian hares on the waste from the gardens. 
An old German woman raised in a small back yard 
the meat which her family consumed. In a space 
10x12 feet she kept fifty hares, and was able to kill 
four or five a week without diminishing the size of her 
brood. 

The annual report of the superintendent shows 
that during the year 1900, in various sections of the 
city, 130 acres of land, divided into quarter-acre gar- 
dens, were cultivated by 480 families, comprising 
2,386 persons. The Association expended $3,962.48, 


and the value of the crops was $24,560. 


Tue Simpcicity oF Curist.—The whole creed 
of Jesus, says the Christian Register, may be ex- 
pressed in terms which describe a human home and 
its relationship. God is our Father. Men and 
women are brothers and sisters. Heaven is our 
home. The various dwelling-places of the children 
of God are chambers in their Father’s house. « Pun- 
ishment is exile from home. Repentance and forgive- 
ness are the coming together of Father and child. 


Why may not the creed-makers take a lesson from 
Jesus? 


cealed the humane thought which he received from 
the mind of Jesus? Why not return, after all these 
centuries, to the simplicity that is in Christ ? 

d<€ 

RELIGION as an experience comes to us, not like 

so many others of earth’s helpers, to offer us its aid 

only in hours of sunshine, and when all goes well. 

Rather does it proffer its help most urgently and 

generously when other resources fail. There is no 

time of deepest, sorest need in life, when it is not at 

hand for us if we will have it.—[T. J. Sunderland. | 
d¢ 

IF we could read the secret history of our ene- 

mies, we should find in each man’s life sorrow and 


suffering enough to disarm all hostility. —[Long- 
fellow. | 


The grandest and truest and sweetest things are 
always hints—no more.—[Mrs. Whitney. ] 


Why not omit the Hebrew allegories and | 
metaphysical subtleties with which Paul often con- | 


| the College, for the coming year. 


Educational Bepariment. 


THESES AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


THE following list shows the titles of the theses prepared by 
the graduating class of Swarthmore College, this year, as 
candidates for the Bachelors’ degree : 

Confucius, Emily Macklin Atkinson; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Essayist and Poet, Susan Elizabeth Atkinson ; 


Construction of a Trolley Road through Swarthmore, Harry 
Newton Benkert ; The Woman Characters of Euripides, Fanny 
Bennett Cheyney ; Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, 
Elizabeth Dinsmore ; A History of United States Coinage, 
James Edward Downing ; Incandescent Lamp Tests, Deborah 
Ferrier ; French Salons of the Seventeenth Century, May 
Katherine Flannery ; History of the Cement Industry in the 
United States, Percival Morris Fogg; Ancient Grecian 
Mathematics and Mathematicians, Gertrude Frances Gilbert ; 
The Relation between Employer and Employee, Thomas 
Walter Gilkyson ; An Outline Sketch of the French Revolution, 
Ethel Griest ; The Career of James Russell Lowell, William 
Lyndon Hess; Emerson as a Philosopher, Anna Broomall 
Howard; The Relation of the Kindergarten to Social Reform, 
Edith Hunter Janney ; Aldus Manutius: His Books and His 
Humanism, Arthur Hugh Jenkins ; Social Settlements, Amy 
Wilda Knickerbocker ; England and the Papacy prior to the 
year 1530, Mabel Wilson Latimer; George Eliot as a 
Character Painter, Mary Woodward Lippincott ; The Physical 
Properties of Aluminum, Joseph Warner Edwards Love; The 
Chemical Examination of Certain Waters in the Vicinity of 
Swarthmore, Frank McVaugh, Jr. ; Instinct, Martha Wash- 
ington Moore; Analysis of Selected Soils, Joseph Wilmer 
Pancoast; Bayard Taylor and his Poetry, Mary Baily 
Richards ; Martin Luther, the Reformer, Lillian Winifred 
Rogers ; Cicero, the Politician, George Arthur Seaman ; The 
Physicial Properties of Aluminum, Ira Smedley ; The Trusts 
and their Relation to the Protective Tariff, Mark Thistlethwaite ; 
Commercial Fertilizers, their Manufacture and Analysis, with 
Comparison of Methods for Determination of Phosphoric Acid, 
William Cyrus Tyson ; The Inheritance of Real Property, 
Edward Williams; The University Professor of Germany, 
Edith May Winder; The Literary Character of Dr. Johnson, 
Mary Florence Wynn ; John Ruskin, the Interpreter of Nature, 
Mary Alma Young. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Some additional notes relating to the closing exercises, 
etc., were left over from last week. 

James D. Hull, of Baltimore, has been appointed, by the 
Board of Managers, Superintendent. He takes the place of 
Charles A. Bunting, who has resigned. 


J. Paul J. Williams, will be Assistant in Engineering, at 
He is a graduate (1899) 
from the Course in Civil Engineering of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and has, and has since been teaching in that 
institution. 

The Swarthmore Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
held its annual meeting on the morning of Commencement 
Day, with a good attendance, twenty-six members being pres- 
ent. Besides electing two new members (George Arthur Sea- 
man and L. Winifred Rogers) from the graduating class of the 
College, President Birdsall and Dean Bond were chosen hon- 
orary members. The chapter has but three honorary mem- 
bers—one other having been chosen in 1898. 

Three honor scholarships to undergraduates were an- 
nounced by the President at Commencement. These were : 
the Deborah F. Wharton scholarship, to a member of the 
Junior Class, awarded to Margaret H. Taylor; the Samuel J. 
Underhill scholarship, to a member of the Sophomore Class, 
awarded to Helen Lease ; the Anson Lapham scholarship, to 
a member of the Freshman Class, to May Guteliers. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, the 6th, the members of the 
Senior Class were entertained at the farm of Dr. Edward Mar- 
tin, a mile or so above the College, on Crum Creek. 
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The classes of 1899 and 1891 held reunions at the Strath- 
haven Inn on the evening of the 8thinst. The class of 1896 
also held its five-year reunion on the evening of the 1oth at 
the Inn. 

On the evening of the 8th the three classes of 1902, 1903, 
and 1904 held their annual class suppers in different parts of 
the building. The graduating class was tendered a reception 
by President and Mrs. Birdsall. 

The graduating class, this year, numbered 33. This is a 
large class, though not quite up to the highest record. The 
graduating classes since 1890, inclusive, have been : 


1890, . 
1891, . 
1892, . 
i893, . 
1894, . 30 
1895, . 33 


The average of the classes 1890-95 is 29; of the classes 
1896-1901, 31 and a fraction ; of the twelve years a small 
fraction over 30. 

The Class of 1902, itis expected, will be the largest in the 
history of the College, and will make a large vacancy to be 
filled by new entries. 


1896, . . 
1897, = 
1898, . 
1899 es 
1900, . . 
1gOl, . 


40 
34 
22 
28 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


The Commencement exercises at George School took place 
on the 13th instant. There was the usual good attendance of 
friends and parents, old scholars, graduates, etc., filling the 
assembly-room to its utmost capacity. 

This was the seventh graduating class, the first diplomas 
having been conferred at the Commencement of 1895. The 
School opened in 1893. 

Opening the exercises Principal George L. Maris read from 
the Scriptures. Essays and orations were presented by mem- 
bers of the graduating class, as follows: Cordelia Wilson, 
‘* The Duty of the State to the Child ;’’ H. Willet Stover, on 
‘* The Dangers of Universal Suffrage ;’’ Eleanor M. Worth- 
ington, on ‘‘ The Advance of Science in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ;’’ Ethel Brinton, on ‘‘ The Larger Faith ;’’ and William 
H. Satterthwaite, Jr., on ‘‘Genius and the Age.’’ 

Following the addresses by graduates, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, of New York, delivered the formal address. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘ The Magical Age,’’ and he was listened to with 
great interest and attention. He spoke in opening of the 
many voices which call upon us as we go outin the world, but 
he said we must listen only to the great ones. Thoseto follow 
are those of the great, the heroic, the sane—first of all that 
which speaks within to our conscience. The world is a world 
of illusions, he said, and—addressing the graduates—you 
must leave all these. You must follow the infinite God. You 
must make your way, however slowly, over whatever obsta- 
cles, toward Him. 

Before conferring the diplomas on the graduates, Principal 
Maris spoke briefly on the work of the School since its organ- 
ization. ‘‘Quality, not quantity,’’ he said, had been the 
motto of the faculty in their teaching. The graduates then 
received their diplomas, as follows : 

Marion E. Briggs, Newtown, Pa. ; Ethel Brinton, Christi- 
ana, Pa. ; J. Leeds Brown, Camden, N. J.; Edith Pusey 
Durand, Southampton, Pa. ; Berniece C. Eves. Millville, Pa. ; 
Frank Cleo Eves, Millville, Pa. ; Hamilton H. Gilkyson, 
Pheenixville, Pa. ; Frederic E. Griest, Flora Dale, Pa. ; Mau- 
rice E. Griest, Guernsey, Pa. ; C. Herbert Henrie, Millville, 
Pa.; Ralph G. Jackson, Nine Points, Pa. ; Helen Gatchel 
Row, Langhorne, Pa. ; William H. Satterthwaite, Jr., Hor- 
sham, Pa. ; Clarence H. Smith, Buckmanville, Pa. ; Henry 
Willet Stover, Erwinna, Pa.; Helen M. Thomas, Riverton, 
N. J. ; Lydia R. Walton, Taylorslville, Pa. ; Esther M. Wat- 
son, Newtown, Pa. ; Margaretta W. Webster, Parkesburg, 
Pa. ; Cordelia Wilson, Magnolia, Ill. ; Roy Clark Woolman, 
Woodstown, N. J.; Eleanor M. Worthington, Rushland, Pa. 

The honorary scholarship for the next year was awarded to 
Maurice E. Griest. 


' 


PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The Pennsylvania State Educational Association will 
holds its annual gathering in Philadelphia, in the Girls’ 
Normal School building, Thirteenth and Spring Garden streets, 
Seventh month 2, 3, and 4. 

The teachers of our Friends’ schools should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to come in touch with leading edu- 
cators of the State. 

On Fourth-day afternoon there will be ‘round table con- 
ferences on the Kindergarten, Drawing, and Grammar and 
Intermediate schools. On Fifth-day afternoon the subjects of 
conferences will be Nature Study, Colleges and Academies, 
High Schools, and Primary Schools. 

On Third-day afternoon, Principal J. Monroe Willard, of 
the Girls’ Normal School, and Dean Penniman of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are on the program. In the even- 
ing there will be an address by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. John S. Stahr, President of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster. 

Fourth-day morning, Superintendent Morrow, of Alle- 
gheny, and others will discuss ‘‘ Criticism, Just and Unjust, 
on the Public Schools.’’ There will also be a discussion of 
‘The Utility of Literature.’’ In the evening there will be 
addresses by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and Dr. J. T. Rothrock. 

Fifth-day morning, among other things, Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, of Philadelphia, will read a paper on ‘‘ The Codpera- 
tion of Parents and Teachers.’’ In the evening there will be 
an address by James E. Watson, Member of Congress from 
Indiana. 

Those desiring a two-cent rate per mile over the railroads 
should address John A. M. Passmore, 1326 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


ABINGTON SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


The annual commencement exercises of Abington Friends’ 
School, Fourth-day, Sixth month 12, were attended by a 
large number of the friends and relatives of the graduates. 
The assembly room of the school building was tastefully dec- 
orated for the occasion with potted plants and palms. 

The exercises began promptly at half-past ten, when the 
graduates and teachers marched to the front of the room and 
took their places. Principal George M. Downing read a brief 
selection from the Scripture and then introduced Henry 
Goddard, Ph.D., of the West Chester State Normal School, 
who made the address to the graduating class. His subject 
was Evolution. He said that evolution is a growing toward 
the ideals that we wish to reach, and the higher the ideal the 
more beautiful will be the growth. 

Diplomas were then presented to the following graduates : 
Walter Beans, Lester Comly Bosler, Frank Daniel Clifford, 
Alice Browning Griscom, Seybert D. F. Stringer, Joseph 
Archer Turner, Florence Stinson Weaver, and James Young, 
after which there was a piano selection by M. Elizabeth 
Johnson. 

After a brief intermission the class-day exercises were 
held, and in the evening the customary alumni banquet. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON. 

The Friends’ School at Wilmington had its closing exercises 
on the 14th instant, in the grammar and high-school depart- 
ments. In the primary department the closing took place on 
the 12th. 

There were nine graduates in the high-school] ; Harold H. 
Cookman, Elizabeth Crumbaugh, Thomas S. Downing, 
Jeannetta Eckman, Edmund G. Robinson, Helen Springer, 
Herbert S. Thatcher, Mabel Vernon, and Helen Walker. 
There were also three candidates for college certificates : 
Loura B. Cranston, Marion E, Evans, and J. Harlan Hudson. 
Three of the twelve expect to go to Swarthmore College, two 
to Haverford, and one each to Wellesley, Smith, Princeton, 
and University of Pa. 

Addresses were made at Commencement on ‘‘ The World’s 
Debt tothe Scientists,’’ by Edmund G. Robinson; ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia in the Revolution,’’ by Harold H. Cookman; ‘ In- 
fluence of the Public Press,’’ by Elizabeth Crumbaugh ; 
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«The Tenement Reform Movement in New York, by Herbert 
S. Thatcher; ‘‘ The Nicaragua Canal,’’ by Thomas S. 
Downing ; and ‘‘ Martin Luther at the Diet of Worms,’’ by 
Mabel Vernon. 

The Commencement address was delivered by Professor 
Francis H. Green, of the State Normal School at West 
Chester, Pa. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

The Langhorne Friends’ School will continue the coming 
year in charge of Georgia Cook Myers, B. L., who will be 
assisted by E. Mae Myers, B. L., (her sister). Both are 
Swarthmore graduates, of the class of 1goo. 

Friends’ School at Media, Pa., will be in charge of Louisa 
Baker, the coming year. She has been the Principal the 
past year. Caroline W. Buckman will succeed Esther E. 
Spicer, as assistant. Sheis a graduate of George School, 
of the class of 1900, and has pursued there, the past year, 
studies of a post-graduate course. 

Esther E. Spicer, who has been a teacher at Media 
school since 1895, will enter Johns Hopkins Hospital, to 
pursue the studies required for a trained nurse. 


MOooRESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The catalogue of the 
Friends’ High School and Kindergarten, of Moorestown, 
N. J., presents an attractive appearance. 

We notice that there are on the faculty four Swarthmore 
graduates, including the principal, Bird T. Baldwin, and one 
graduate of the Allentown College for Women. Besides these 
there are two teachers for primary pupils and a trained kin- 
dergartener. 

‘« The foundation principle of the school isthoroughness,’’ 
and with such a teaching force, the pupils who complete the 
work of this school should be well prepared for college, or for 
the duties of life. 

The school will open for the next term on the oth of Ninth 
month. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH MEETING.—The closing 
exercises were held Sixth month 14, a large and interested 
audience of parents and friends being present. The program 
of exercises consisted of two parts, individual and class reci- 
tations by the younger members of the school, and of Essays 
by the two graduates, Charles W. Sheppard and I. Conard 
Webster. 

At the close of the appointed exercises Charles C. Corson, 
on behalf of the alumni, presented to the school the beauti- 
ful and impressive engraving of Elizabeth Fry Reading to 
the Prisoners of Newgate. The appropriateness of the gift, 
and the expression of interest upon the part of former pupils, 
was gratefully acknowledged by the Principal. 

The event ended with the usual hour of social reunion 
upon the lawn. 


To TEACH IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Besides the two Swarth- 
more graduates (Edward Williams, 'o1, and Gilbert L. Hall, 
99), who were recently mentioned as appointed by the United 
States Government to teach in the Philippine Islands, a third 
one, T. Walter Gilkyson, of the present year’s class, has also 
been appointed. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—The close of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, occurs a week later than usual, 
this year, falling upon Sixth-day of this week, the 21st instant. 


A REMARKABLE traveller lately arrived at Cork—a Russian 
Cossack, who is: journeying around the world on foot. He 
left his home on the slopes of the Caucasian Mountains in 
1892, and set out on a tramping expedition, with the determi- 
nation of seeing the people and the countries of the world, 
having been filled with the desire from reading books of 
travel. 
Siberia, Manchuria, Korea, Japan, India, Persia, Turkey, and 
the southern countries of Europe. He was in Paris during 
the recent exposition there. 


During the nine years he has been in Central Asia, | 


Conferences, Associations, €tce. 


CONFERENCE AT BYBERRY.—A conference on Improper 
Publications was held at Byberry meeting-house on First-day 
afternoon, the oth inst., witha large attendance. James Bon- 
ner, Jr., presided. In the absence of Prof. F. H. Green, of 
West Chester, Pa., who was to speak, but was detained by 
illness, the meeting was one of general participation in the 
exercises. 

Shepherd Cleaver recited ‘‘ The Children’s Hour.’’ 

John Q. Atkinson spoke of the character of the newspaper 
press. He thought its influence generally good. But the 
influence of reading cannot be good if it takes time that be- 
longs to more serious duties. 

Books they had read were discussed by Rachel Johnson 
and Sarah Warner Knight, after which an article on ‘‘ True 
Education,’’ presented at Chautauqua last summer, was read. 
The thought was thrown out in this that our colleges are 
yearly graduating numbers of uneducated people, but are 
water-logged by weight of learning. The end really to be 
desired is not learning, but power. They need to be not sim- 
ply good, but good for something. Another recitation, ‘‘ The 
Psalm of Life,’’ was given, and remarks were made by Ara- 
bella Carter, Sarah C. James, Edward Comly, and Ida R. 
Edgerton. The Baptist minister also spoke of the object of 
our reading being not mere enjoyment, but a means of increas- 
ing our usefulness. If we skim through books we lose our 
memory. Let us read fewer, but remember more, and we 
will be the gainers. Books and papers are published to meet 
the public demand, and after all it is the matter of selection 
which is important—so see that we select the best. A. C. 


PRESENT Day PAPERS, a monthly periodical published in 
London, and edited by J. Wilhelm Rowntree, always con- 
tains food for thought. The issue for the Fifth month has, in 
addition to the article on ‘‘ The Chinese Peasant,’’ from which 
we have made an extract, an article on ‘‘ The Yearly Meet- 
ing and the Summer Settlement,’’ by the editor; an able 
presentation by Dr. J. Rendel Harris of ‘‘ The Elements of a 
Progressive Church,’’ and a review by Edward Grubb of ‘‘A 
Dynamic Faith,’’ by Rufus M. Jones, and ‘‘ The Society of 
Friends, in Faith and Practice,’’ by John Stephenson 
Rowntree. 


Headley Brothers, London, have sent out a circular an- 
nouncing the issue of a series of etchings on copper by 
Robert Spence, illustrating the original—the manuscript— 
Journal of George Fox. This manuscript, as has been fre- 
quently stated, is the property of an English Friend, Charles 
J. Spence, of North Shields, and the artist, we believe, is a 
member of his family. 

The etchings so far announced are nine in number: 
George Fox at Lichfield ; George Fox at Cambridge ; George 
Fox in Doomsdale Prison; George Fox and the Baptist ; 
George Fox and the Churn of Spilt Milk ; George Fox and the 
Bayliffe’s Son ; George Fox and the Three Witches ; George 
Fox and the Pipe of Tobacco; George Fox and Cromwell. 
Each one bears a quaint quotation from the Journal—in some 
cases taken from the unpublished manuscript, in others from 
the volume as printed. 

The price of the etchings is one guinea each, say $5 in 
American money. The size of the etched plate is about 11 
inches by 8. A limited number will be printed. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s new book, ‘‘ Concerning 
Children,’’ is interesting reading, for the author has an orig- 
inal way of saying things, and invariably sets her readers to 
thinking, whether they agree with her or not. 

Among other things she advocates a codperative nursery, 
bright, clean, and with the most approved sanitary arrange- 
ments, furnished to meet the needs of babies. Here the little 
ones are to be cared for several hours of the day by some one 
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who is refined, cultured, and in love with babies ; it may be 
that one or two of the mothers that coéperate may be espec- 
ially fitted forthis work. Each mother, however, is expected 
to go tot his model nursery as often as the child needs the 
nourishment which it should receive from the mother’s breast. 


By this arrangement children would escape the evils that | 


come to them from careless and ignorant nursemaids ; but it 
is altogether probable that other ills, not anticipated, would 
interfere with the practical working of this plausible theory. 

The book also treats of obedience, corporal punishment, 


unconscious education, and the various mutual relations of 
| THE portrait of Isaac T. Hopper which has been presented 


parents and children. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Publishers complain ofthe scarcity of good books for girls, 
and their readers say that no successor to Louisa Alcott has 
yet come to view. Books like ‘‘ Litthke Women'"’ are rare, 
and when they appear sell away up in the thousands. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, have just published 
for the Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund a special edition of 
ten thousand copies of ‘‘ The Future of the American Negro,”’ 
by Booker T. Washington. The edition is being distributed 


by the trustees among the Negroes of the South ; and a copy 
is also being furnished to every member of the legislatures of 
the Southern States, and to all the State executive officers and 
superintendents of education throughout the South. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Ir is a great pleasure to speak of the recovery of health by our 
friend Herbert Welsh. For a time in the spring he was 
seriously ill, and for several weeks was unable to leave his 
house, or attend to any business. He is again out, and feel- 
ing nearly as strong as usual. We shall be joined by many 
in tendering him sincere congratulations. 

Friends in England have sustained a real loss in the death 
of Watson Grace, the secretary of their Foreign Mission 
Association. It took place on the 29th of last month, as the 
result of a brief illness. He had just returned from a visit to 
Palestine, and is supposed to have contracted typhoid fever. 
He was under 40 years of age. 

In the article on ‘‘ Boys’ Leisure Hours,’’ in our issue of 
the 8th instant, an accidental omission, or a misprint, made 
it quite obscure as to what school Arthur Rowntree was 
connected with. He is Principal of the School for Boys at 
Bootham, York, and one of the company of conscientious and 
able educators whose services the Society in England has 
been favored to secure. 

A select party of tourists expecting to visit England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Bavaria, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, will sail from Philadelphia on the 29th of this month. 
The party is composed of residents of Kansas, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

In the notice of the decease of Helen G. Longstreth, last 
week, there was an error in connection with her name. It is 
not correct, as stated, that ‘‘one of her aunts married 
a Russian.’" The case was thus: 

Miers Fisher, Helen G. Longstreth’s maternal grandfather, 
and his wife Sarah Redwood, had a family of 16 children. 
One of these was Miers Fisher, Jr., and another was Sarah 
Kedwood Fisher, who married Daniel Longstreth. Miers 


Fisher, Jr., (who was thus uncle to our friend just deceased), | 


went in 1809, being then a youhg man of 23 years, 
to Russia, and engaged in business there. In 1813 he 
married a Russian lady, Helen Gregoroffsky, and very soon 
after his marriage,—only a day or two,—died. His widow 
came to this country (and died here in 1828), and Helen G. 
Longstreth, born in 1816, was named after her, Helen 
Gregoroffsky Longstreth. 

Quite a large party of Friends sailed on the Noord/and, 
from Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morning last. Among 
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them were President Birdsall, of Swarthmore College; R. 
Grant Bennett and wife, of George School ; Bertha, May, and 
Emma Broomell, of Baltimore ; Principal J. Henry Bartlett of 
Friends’ Select School (16th and Race streets), with his wife 
and other members of his family ; George W. Hancock and 
wife, Alfred C. Garrett and wife, and several others. Many 
friends were at the wharf to bid them farewell, and wish them 
a pleasant trip and safe return. 


THE ISAAC T. HOPPER PORTRAIT. 


to Swarthmore College, and which was exhibited at the recent 
Commencement, is a representation of him near the close of 
his life. He died (in New York City, at the home of his 
daughter, and son-in-law, James S. Gibbons), on the 7th of 
Fifth month, 1852. Some time before this, perhaps in 1849 
or 1850, his friend Richard D. Webb, of Dublin, Ireland, 
was visiting him in New York, and prevailed upon him to 
have his daguerreotype taken. This dagurreotype Richard 
took home with him to Dublin, and members of his family— 
he being deceased—within a year or two sent it to Isaac T. 
Hopper's family in this country. 

From this picture the present portrait is reproduced, 
though it has not been absolutely followed. 

The portrait is the gift to the College of his surviving 
children, grandchildren, and _ great-grandchildren. His 
daughter, Mary Hopkins, of Glencoe, N. Y., and his grand- 
daughter, Sarah Hopper Emerson, of New York, were among 
those present at the Commencement, onthe 11th. They ex- 
pressed themselves as much pleased with the exercises. 


A REMARKABLE MESSAGE. 


AT the opening session of London Yearly Meeting, on the 22d 
ult., the Clerk (John Morland) announced that he had received 
a message for the meeting from Elizabeth Hanbury, the 
Friend who had then nearly completed her 1o8th year, as 
follows : 

‘« Elizabeth Hanbury, who has nearly reached her 108th 
birthday, has had her thoughts much directed towards the 
Yearly Meeting and the memory of those whom she greatly 
revered and loved, and, in this connection, she has dictated 
the following lines, desiring that those who have upheld the 
faith, in times long past, might be kept in mind and their 
example followed.’’ 


‘* Fox, Penn, Woolman, Allen, Grellet, and 
Gurney, 
And many more of faith the same, 
Made mortal life a heavenward journey, 
Eternal happiness their aim ; 


‘« Saved by the power of Jesus 
And by his mercy blest, 
Whose love from guilt releases 
And gives eternal rest. 


‘« No power of language can express 
The gratitude to God we owe, 
For all the blessings in excess 
That from Divine Redemption flow.’ 
‘* ELIZABETH HANBURY, 
‘* May, Igol. 
‘*(Born oth June, 1793.)"’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
PAINT IN MEETING-HOUSES. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
RECENTLY, in the INTELLIGENCER, a contributor alluded to 
‘‘unpainted "’ meeting-houses. I have thought it not amiss 
to say that Twelfth Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, was 
largely built of materials from the meeting-house which 


formerly stood at the corner of Second and Market streets, 


and the boards fronting the youths’ gallery, having had the 


| nail-heads punched through, when placed in the new house 


made an unseemly appearance. So these holes were puttied 
up and painted over, and as my father stated it, this probably 
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was the first meeting-house (at leastin this country) that was 
painted inside, it being donein order to make the old material 
available. 

But it is well for us not to get such high notions as to 
think acceptable worship can only be in painted houses. I 
believe it was the first religious service of Elias Hcks at 
Richmond, Ind., that was held in a barn of Charles W. 
Starr (a native of Philadelphia), and it doubtless was as 
acceptable as anywhere else. ae 

Philadelphia. 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


ANTLER, ASSINIBOIA, Sixth month 8. 

WE had beautiful weather all through Fifth month, only a few 
showers the fore part, with not any frosts to hurt even toma- 
toes, corn, or melons. There was very little wind, with con- 
tinuous sunshiny days. The nights, too, were delightful ; we 
could sleep with our windows wide open and only a cotton 
sheet and light quilt over us, and at times the sweet and pure 
air blowing in upon our faces, with no danger of taking cold, 
as the airis sodry. Little children ran barefoot most of the 
month, and such a thing as a cold we have not heard of for 
some time. 

On the 2d of this month our rains came (this is considered 
our rainy month), and lasted four days, ending with a snow- 
storm. Night before last a white frost fell, which has damaged 
some tender plants, but most of our garden stuff is not hurt. 
It is now very cool, and overcoats are again in use. 

EDGAR HAIGHT. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIFTH MONTH, 1901. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 16th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 27th, 29.532 

Mean temperature, 61.1 

Highest temperature during the month, 24th, 84. 

Lowest temperature during tke month, 2d, 43. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, p 69.1 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 53-1 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 5th, 27. 

Least daily range of temperature, 26th, 5. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 16. 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 49.3 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., as, 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 4.71 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.47 inches of 
rain, on the gth and roth. 

Number of days with .o1 inch or more precipitation, 16. 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 8, cloudy days 15. 

Prevailing direction of wind from northeast. 

Thunder storms on 2d, 1oth, 11th, 18th, 24th. 

Hail on the 18th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 64.5, on 24th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 45, on 2d, 
4th, 6th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 52.8 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 68.5, on 24th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8°p.m., 45, on 3d. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 55. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 53.9. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 69.1° and 53.1° respectively, give a monthly mean of 61.1°, 
which is 2.1° less than the normal, and 2.6° less than the corres- 
ponding month in 1900. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.71 inches, is 
.26 >of an inch more than the normal, and .39 of an inch less than during 
Fifth month, 1900. 

Light frosts occurred on the mornings of the 6th and 7th. 

JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


29.889 
30.172 


GENERAL CHAFFEE, who commanded the American troops 
in China, and who is now at Manila, is reported as saying 
that the conduct of the Allies in China has deprived them of 
any right to reproach the natives for lawless out-breaks, and 
that their insolent and unjust behavior has made foreigners 
more unpoplar in Peking than they were before the disturb- 
ances began. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LITTLE ROBIN SWEETLY SINGING. 


LITTLE robin sweetly singing 
In the larch the morning long, 

Whence hath come that strain of sadness, 
That is mingled with thy song? 


I remember boyhood's rambles 
Through the brake and woodland wide ; 
’Twas the hermit thrush that sorrowed, — 
’Twas the dove that sadly sighed. 


Thou wast happy then and bouyant, 
Like the sunshine was thy song, 

Flooding all the vernal landscape 
With a music glad and strong. 


What of pain has found thy bosom, — 
What of loss has tendered thee, — 

That this note of deeper feeling 
Tinges now thy minstrelsy ? 


Ah, I see it, little robin, 
Boyhood’s spirit upward sprang, 
Caught the sunshine, caught the joyance, 
Missed the tender note thou sang ! 


Manhood, steadied, sobered, saddened, 
Knowing losses, grief, and pain, 
Joyful hears thy tones of gladness, 
Tearful hears thy sombre strain. 
Wilmington, Del. HoweELt S. ENGLAND. 


A CHINESE POEM. 


Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN, president of the Imperial University 
at Peking, writes in the orth American Review on ‘‘ The 
Poetry of the Chinese.’’ 

Epic poetry, he says, is wholly wanting, its place being 
supplied by historical romance; there is an abundance of 
dramatic poetry, though the drama is still in a very primitive 
condition. Didactic poetry, in which verse serves simply as 
an aid to the memory, is common, official proclamations, 
even, being frequently thrown into that form. It is in lyric 
poetry that the Chinese are able to vindicate for themselves, 
in face of all competitors, a high position. Dr. Martin 
enlarges on the characteristics of the Chinese lyric, tells 
something of the more famous poets, and gives a number of 
specimen poems which he has translated into English verse. 
Among these is one which may suggest Poe’s ‘‘ Raven’’ to 
the reader. It was written by Kia Yi, a Minister of State: 


Betwixt moss-covered, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay— 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining— 
When, athwart the window sill, 
In flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 


To my book of occult learning 

Suddenly I thought of turning, 

All the mystery to know 

Of that shameless owl or crow, 
That would not go away. 


Wherever such a bird shall enter 
*Tis sure some power above has sent her,’ 
So said the mystic book, ‘‘ to show 
The human dweller forth must go.”’ 
But where, it did not say. 


Then anxiously the bird addressing, 

And my ignorance confessing, 

Gentle bird, in mercy deign 

The will of Fate to me explain, 
Where is my future way ?’’ 


It raised its head as if ‘twere seeking 
To answer me by simply speaking ; 
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Then folded up its sable wing, 
Nor did it utter anything ; 
But breathed a ‘‘ Well-a-day !”’ 


More eloquent than any diction, 
That simple sigh produced conviction ; 
Furnishing to me the key 
Of the awful mystery 
That on my spirit lay. 


‘* Fortune's wheel is ever turning, 
To human eye there's no discerning 
Weal or woe in any state ; 
Wisdom is to bide your fate.”’ 
That is what it seemed to say 
By that simple ‘‘ Well-a-day.”’ 


THE CHINESE PEASANT. 


Abridged from an article in ‘‘ Present Day Papers,’’ 
Bryan Binns. 


In studying the social ideas and institutions of the 
Chinese, it is easy to recognize among them the weak- 
ness of a purely “ domestic’’ civilization, an order of 
society which is largely indifferent to many claims of 
individual justice and liberty, just as purely “ politi- 
cal’’ civilization is apt to neglect the social relations 
of the people—their equality and solidarity—in 
asserting individual liberty and rights. 

No merely antiquarian curiosity or passing politi- 
cal interest draws our eyes to-day toward the enigma 
of the East, but the consciousness that the future of 
the human race, and of our own people and empire as 
a part of that race, will be profoundly influenced by 
the accomplished results of Chinese civilization. 

China is acountry of peasant proprietors. A great 
number of families live on plots of four acres each, 
and some upon an acre or an acre and a half. For 
example, Mr. Wang-ming-tse owned four and a half 
acres of rich land which produced tea, rice, corn, cot- 
ton, cabbages, sugar, tobacco, fruit, pigs, and poultry, 
to the value of £285 a year. The farm supported 
fourteen persons, at an estimated cost of £5 per head, 
and showed a net profit to the family of £125. Mr. 
Wang’s land was worth £95 per acre, and was sub- 
ject to a tax of 2s. 6d. an acre. The land tax brings 
the national government into direct contact with the 
peasantry, and the value of this has long been recog- 
nized by the rulers of China, as the history of land- 
tenure in that country plainly shows. 

Communism, feudalism, state ownership and con- 
trol, have all been tried and abandoned in favor of peas- 
ant holdings. Since about 1100 A. D. freehold lands 
have been subject to a tax almost equal to the rents 
paid by tenants; and, as tenants could not be dis- 
turbed without legal cause, the position of tenant and 
freeholder became practically indistinguishable. 

Singular in so many respects, at least in Western 
eyes, the Chinese are, above all, peculiar in their open 
suspicion of wealth and hatred of inequality. It is the 
rich and commercial who are coldly regarded by the 
government as ‘‘ dangerous classes.”’ In China accum- 
ulation and agglomeration are social crimes, against 
which the nation struggles. They are, as far as may 
be, prevented by (1) equal subdivision of family prop- 
erty among sons; (2) non-inheritance of daughters, 
and widows in case of second marriage—that is to 


by Henry 


say, there are no heiresses; (3) termination of pay- 
ment of interest when its total amount is equal to the 
original loan, and prohibition of compound interest ; 
(4) the ability and readiness of the “ little people” 
to use capital and credit, and the favor shown to 
small borrowers ; (5) the attachment of social pres- 
tige to age and education only; (6) the refusal of 
legal tribunals to support the hard creditor; and by 
(7) the recognition of the high profits derived from 
sharp trading, monopoly, or speculation, as theft, 
punishable by law. 

In Humanity, say the Chinese, is the spirital en- 
ergy of the universe, and its purpose is the spirituali- 
zation of the earth. The noblest summary of Con- 
fucianism was written by one of Marco Polo’s contem- 
poraries: ‘‘ The foundation of all that is great and 
good in heaven and earth is itself born from the ever- 
lasting obligations which are due by man to man.” 

Their profoundly practical religious views have 
enabled China’s statesmen to see that true civilization 
is at once ethical and agricultural ; that territory, if it 
is to be won, must be taken rather with the plough- 
share than the sword, and that the proper distribution 
of wealth is even more important than its acquisi- 
tion. ‘‘ What appears to me difficult to understand,” 
said Mr. Wang to his French visitor, ‘‘ is, that Euro- 
peans are forever waging war in foreign lands, instead 
of employing their whole strength on the conquest 
by cultivation of their own territory and the develop- 


| ment of its population.” 











THE ASSINIBOIAN DOUKHOBORS. 

From an interview with Joseph Ashworth in Winnipeg Free Press. 
THERE are two colonies in the northeastern part of 
Assiniboia, one on the Swan and the other on the 
Assiniboine river. These are about seventy miles 
east of the Saskatchewan colony, [which was de- 
scribed in the INTELLIGENCER of Sixth month 8. ] 

“Mr. Ashworth was much pleased to find that 
the general health of these geople is good, and that 
there are evident signs of prosperity on all hands. 
The idea of living in common is not so strong as it 
was twelve months ago, and he found the sentiment 
of independent action growing up amongst many of 
them. In one case, for instance, a man has provided 


_ a special brand for his own cattle, and in other ways 


the individualistic method of living is coming to the 
front. . 

‘‘ The first settlers in Manitoba and the North- 
west,”’ said Mr. Ashworth, “lived in common. The 
community system in the old days for mutual benefit 


| and protection lasted many years, and if under the 
| wise and careful guidance of the department of the 


interior these Doukhobors (who for generations have 
dwell together in communities) are now being taught 
to depend upon their own individual action, and are 
in fact breaking up their villages and going to live on 
their own homesteads, too much credit cannot be 
given to those who have brought this about.” 

Mr. Ashworth stated that he was quite willing 
that the most bitter opponent of this immigration 
should truthfully compare their conditions, after being 
two years in Canada, with the condition of those who 
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first settled in what are now called the older parts of 
Manitoba. No one can help feeling confident that 
the Doukhobors, who are so anxious to learn English, 
will, in a few years, be among the first rank of 
Canadian agriculturists. 

Mr. Ashworth was pleased to note the regard 
these persecuted people had for Mr. and Mrs. Buch- 
anan, who live near some of their villages; and 
when people of the class and character of Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchanan speak of and assist as they do, these 
Russian farmers, one may well wonder where the 
defamatory reports regarding the Doukhobors can 
have come from. Most of the villages have shown 
great improvement and one of them had, the day be- 
fore Mr. Ashworth left, bought a covered “ democrat ”’ 
wagon, and paid full cash price for the same. In 
another village he found a man at work with a home- 
constructed lathe, turning the leg of a chair, and in 
another village visited there was in operation a home- 
constructed loom—showing that these people are 
rapidly falling into the way of helping themselves by 
making their own machinery. 

“Tt is usual, I understand,” said Mr. Ashworth, 
‘that public works, such as erecting bridges over the 
rivers, should be constructed with government aid ; 
the Doukhobors have not asked for any such assist- 
ance, but last year erected a large bridge over the 
Swan river, which I crossed on my trip, and they 
have just completed the construction of a new and 
substantial truss bridge across the Assiniboine river, 


and are at work making the approaches necessary for 


each side of the structure. In addition to these 
bridges they have also constructed a ferry, which they 
operate for the convenience of themselves and the 
general public without charge. They are preparing 
to grind their own grain by wind power, having 
erected two wind mills for this purpose. 

“In one village the Doukhobors have constructed 
an excellent graded road with a ditch on either side,and 
crossings in front of each house, and have already 
erected and arranged a house ready for school purposes. 
It is surprising to find the settlers in the immediate 
vicinity taking such a deep interest in these people, 
and, in fact, one of them, a Mr. J. J. Loat, of Swan 
River, spent three months amongst them teaching 
them English during last winter.”’ 


MACARONI has begun to be manufactured in large 
quantities in this country, and, in consequence, a demand is 
being made upon the United States Department of Agriculture 
for ‘‘macaroni wheat’’—a variety of wheat that has an 
unusually large percentage of gluten, rendering it suitable for 
conversion into this particular kind of farinaceous paste. 

A few years ago considerable first-rate macaroni wheat was 
raiseiin Texas, but the farmers in that part of the country 
gave it up, because the grain kernels were so hard as to resist 
milling with theappliancesthen available. With theimproved 
apparatus now employed the difficulty is done away with, and 
the lack of seed of the cereal formerly condemned as useless 
is deeply regretted. 


APPLES are new in the economy of the world’s use and 
taste. At the beginning of the last century few varieties 
were known. And we can go back in history to a time when 
all apples were little, sour, and puckery—crab apples, and 
nothing else. 


AN INTERESTING ISLAND. 


Away out on the blue bosom of the Atlantic, says a 
writer in the London Daily Advertiser, one hundred 
miles from Halifax and fifty miles from the nearest 
point of the Nova Scotian coast, lies a long, low strip 
of bare sand. For centuries it lay thus, enveloped in 
fogs and beaten upon by the long North Atlantic 
swell, its only inhabitants the wild fowl and the dead 
seamen who from time to time are washed up to 
bleach on its shores. Three hundred years ago it was 
an island forty miles in length ; now, so indefatigable 
a worker is the sea, it is a mere strip of white sand, 
twenty miles long and two miles wide. On every side 
of it, far as the eye can reach, is the dead level of the 
ocean, overhead is the sky, and for the greater part 
of the year the ghastly, impenetrable fogs that are 
born of the struggle for supremacy between the Gulf 
Stream and the icy water that comes sweeping down 
from Baffin’s Straits. A more dismal place than 
Sable Island was never imagined. Yet here, through 
fog and sunshine, winter and summer, storm and 
calm, dwells a diminutive colony of brave men, who 
comprise an important part of the Canadian life-sav- 
ing service 

It is to this dreary speck of land that Mr. Saun- 
ders intends to accompany his father, Professor Saun- 
ders, of Ottawa, with the object of making an experi- 
ment which, if successful, will be a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and one that will cause the storm-tossed mari- 
ner to bless the Dominion Government, which author- 
ized it. Owing to its color the island is almost indis- 
tinguishable at a short distance, more especially in 
heavy weather, and although the government main- 
tains a lighthouse and a wrecking station at either end 
of it, many a good ship has gone to pieces in the 
yeasty surf that surrounds it. Professor Saunders’s 
plan is to completely cover the island with vegeta- 
tion, so that it will stand out sharp and clear to 
approaching vessels. To this end a large shipment of 
hardy evergreen trees is now at Halifax awaiting his 
arrival. The work of planting will, it is expected, 
occupy two or three weeks, during which period Mr. 
Saunders, of this city, hopes to be able to make some 
valuable notes on the bird life of the island. 

To ornithologists the island is remarkable for 
being the nesting ground of the Ipswich sparrow, the 
most conservative bird in existence, probably. The 
Ipswich sparrow migrates in the fall to certain sections 
of the Southern States, but confines its housekeeping 
operations exclusively to Sable Island. Indeed, it has 
never been known to nest in any other spot in the 
world. By what mysterious power this tiny atom of 
feathers is guided each year through wind and storm 
to one narrow ribbon of sand in the broad ocean, 
students of bird life have not explained. 

The recent history of the mammal life of Sable 
Island is rather interesting. The walrus, which, we 
are told, was once plentiful, has disappeared, although 
seals still frequent the long reaches of sand. Some 
time ago rats from a ship that went down off the 
island succeeded in reaching the shore, and soon 
multiplied to such an extent as to become dangerous 
to the settlers. When they had wellnigh destroyed 





the food supplies on the island, the settlers imported 
some energetic Nova Scotian cats, which kept the 
pest in check until a passing ship left a pair of foxes 
on the island. That was fatal to both rats and cats. 
Soon foxes overran the island in every direction. 
They killed not only all the rats but the cats as well, 
and at the present time the government is considering 
the advisability of an active crusade against them. 


A LESSON FROM A CHAIR. 


At the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., the girls learn how to put | 


seats in chairs. The following article, from the Auéletin published 
by the school, should be read with a cane-seat chair by one’s side. 
THE cane or rattan is a reed. It is slender, often 
jointed, and extremly long stemmed. Rattan is 
found in the East Indies and India; it abounds along 
the southern foot of the Himalayas, the eastern part 
of Asia, and in many islands of that region. It is 
sometimes over a thousand feet in length and grows 
erect, ascends and descends among trees. The cane 
holds to the trees by means of hooked prickles on 
the extremities of mid-ribs of its leaves and stalk. 
When it reaches the height of the tree it has been 
ascending for weeks it appears to rest, then suddenly 
it descends in graceful festoons to climb again a 
neighboring tree. In Ceylon, there can be seen 
specimens not less then two hundred feet long and an 
inch or more in diameter, without a single irregularity 
and no appearance of foliage, other than a bunch of 
feathery leaves at theextremity. The leaves are very 
beautiful. The fruit is a very dry berry covered 
with scales and has one seed only. 

The rattan, when imported to Great Britain and 
the United States, is called cane. The canes of 
commerce are usually imported in bundles of one 
hundred canes, each from fifteen to twenty feet long. 
Cane is used for many purposes. Inits native country, 
it is used for making ropes and plaited work. The | 
rope are used for binding elephants. Bridges are 
made from them, and they are used for other purpose 
requiring great strength. From the stems of the | 
cane, the elegant Malacca walking canes are made. 

Canes are extensively used for caning chairs; | 
when used for this purpose they are split lengthwise. 
In recaning a chair, the old bottom is first taken out. 
You will then see around the rim of the chair the 
small holes in which the canes are put. They must 
be carefully cleaned out and then dusted off. How we 
begin to cane a chair depends upon the shape or form 
of the bottom. Ifthe bottom is square or rectangu- 
lar in form, we begin at the edge; whereas, we begin 
in the middle of all other chairs, 

Commencing in the middle of the chair, two | 
canes are run lengthwise, one on the other; this is 
called warping. The canes must be kept tight in run- 
ning lengthwise, because this is the foundation of the 
chair; if they are not kept tight the bottom, when 
finished, will be very loose and incline to swag; yet 
you must be careful not to let them be too tight, or 
the cane will often break. 

After the ‘‘warping’’ is finished canes are run 
crosswise ; there must be two canes in each hole, but 
they should be run over the canes which go length- 
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wise and opposite; that is, where one cane running 
crosswise goes over one running lengthwise the other 
must run under them. These canes should be run 
close to the upper and lower rims, otherwise there 
will be left a large space. Canes are next run diag- 
onally—this is called filling. We find this a difficult 
| part of the work ; we cannot see plainly where to run 

these canes, “‘ under width and over length”’ or “ over 

width and under length”’ is the way this cane is run. 

There must be another cane run diagonally and 

with great care, because the beauty of the openings 
| depends upon this cane. This cane is an easy one to 
put in because you can see so plainly where to run 
it ; the filling is now ended. 

We next bind the chair ; two canes are used for 
this purpose ; one is laid around the rim of the chair 
over the holes, and the other brought through the 
holes over the one on the top. This is done to fill 
the holes and put a binding on the edge; this being 
finished, the canes are made very damp and tied 
tightly. The ends are all cut off and the chair is fin- 
ished. 

From the simple caning of a chair we learn many 
lessons of life. First to have a sound foundation and 
build upon it; we have troubles and trials and have 
been taught by patience to overcome them; always 
remembering “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” Economy is also practiced because we save 
our cane; and above all things, we have learned to 
keep our eyes and mind upon our work. 





THE WARNER RANCH INDIANS. 
City and State, Philadelphia. 
Ir is a matter of regret to the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion to learn that the United States Supreme Court 


| has rendered an adverse decision in the appeal of the 


Warner Ranch Indians. This case has been pending 
for about four years, and involved the ownership of 
lands in Southern California upon which these Indians 
have lived for over sixty years, and which they have 
held under the terms of the treaty of Guadaloupe 


| Hidalgo. Suit was brought against the Indians for 
| possession. of the land by J. Downey Harvey, 


administrator, who claimed that the present occupants 
were trespassers. Mr. Harvey’s contention was 
sustained by the lower courts of California. This 
meant that if an appeal was not taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, 400 innocent men, women, 
and children, who were morally and legally owners 
of the land, would be evicted from theirhomes. The 


| Indian Rights Association promptly furnished the 


bond for $6,100 required and instructed its attorney, 
Shirley C. Ward, to appeal the case to the highest 
tribunal of the land. The Association felt justified 
in taking this action in view of the fact that the 
question of law involved was supposed to be practically 
the same as that in the Saboba case—another band 
of the Mission Indians. In that instance a check for 
$3,300 was furnished by a member of the Association 
as a deposit to provide for the bond on appeal. Thi, 
case resulted in a victory for the Indians, and th, 
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gentleman who assumed the obligation. 


How much of the $6,100 the Indian Rights Asso- | 


ciation will be liable for cannot be ascertained at this 
writing. It depends upon what the court holds to 
have been the value of the use and occupancy of the 
premises in the controversy between the date of 
judgment in the trial court and the date of the man- 
date from the Supreme Court of California. This 
will be fixed upon evidence to be taken before the 
court. As to when this will be done depends largely 
on the pleasure of the plaintiffs in the actions. 
United States Attorney-General’s office is considering 
the question of making application to the Supreme 
Court for a rehearing of the case, but it is feared noth- 
ing would be accomplished thereby. 

Meanwhile these four hundred Warner Ranch (or 
Mission) Indians, of whose wrongs Helen Hunt 
Jackson wrote so earnestly and eloquently, are in 
danger of being evicted from their homes, with no 
place to goto. The Indian Rights Association has 
urged that some adequate steps be promptly taken by 
the Indian Office toward the relief of these Indians. 

A. C. Tonner, Acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, recommends that some other vacant lands in 
Southern California be reserved for these Indians until 
Congress may enact the necessary legislation perma- 
nently reserving the same for Indian purposes. It is 
to be hoped that this recommendation will be acted 
upon favorably. It is an outrage that a private or- 
ganization should be forced to use so large a sum of 
money in an endeavor to secure justice for a small 
band of helpless people—the Government’s own 
wards. 


A CHICAGO despatch, dated May 25, said that Mr. Stone, 
‘*a wealthy real estate owner,’’ had been choaked and robbed 
by thieves the previous evening while feeding his cow in his 
barn on Michigan Avenue. That is nota defamatory story, 
and may be true, and if so, it throws a very interesting light 
on Chicago life, An enviable measure of plain living must 
be considered to have been preserved in a city of nearly two 
million inhabitants where wealthy citizens go out in the even- 
ing to feed their cows in their barns. The chance of being 
robbed may be less in New York, but to offset that it should 
be recorded that in New York the chance of having a cow to 
feed has been almost wholly eliminated.—[E. S. Martin, in 
Harper's Weekly. ] 


A CHEMICALLY pure substitute for absolute alcohol, known 
as ‘‘ synthol,"’ is described in the Scientific American. ‘‘ It 
may be used for every purpose for which alcohol is used except 
for internal consumption. Being chemically pure it does not 
have as much odor as absolute alcohol from grain or wood. 
It is perfectly free from color, is non-irritant to eyes or skin, 
and has ten to fifteen per cent. more solvent power than 
ordinary alcohol. Asa killing, fixing, or hardening agentit is 
in every respect equal to the best absolute alcohol and can be 
used as a substitute for it in the preparation of stains, reagents, 
etc. Asa preservative it is superior to any alcohol, as alcohol 
becomes tinged with color on exposure to light, while synthol 
retains its absolute colorlessness under all conditions."’ 


EDWARD BEAUPRE, an 8% feet Canadian giant, is said to 
be looking for a 7 foot bride in order that he can win a prize 
left by a French nobleman to be given to the finest pair of 
giants married each year in France. 


WHEN you get ina tight place and everything goes against 
you, till it seems as if you could not hold out a minute longer, 
never give up then, for that is just the place and time that the 
tide will turn.—[Harriet Beecher Stowe. } 


The | 
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WHEN? 
AH, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year ? 
— Tennyson. 


Moving Bees to Get Honey. 


A CALIFORNIA bee-raiser moves his hives, during the season, 
to get the best pasture, and secures thus three crops of honey. 

The orchards of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
burst into bloom some months before the southern sagebrush, 
and to them C. I. Graham drove a wagon-load of bee colonies 


late in January, 1896. As the blossoms faded in April, Mr. 
Graham turned southward again. It was predicted that his 
bees would desert him by the wayside, for, while bees can be 
moved with impunity during their quiescent winter, it is 
generally considered impossible to transport them during 
their active season. 

Mr. Graham, however, solved the difficulty by travelling 
at night only, and reached home with practically full colonies, 
a honey crop of 100 pounds to each hive, and the sagebrush 
season still open before him. The following two years he 
moved two wagon-loads of colonies, and not only transported 
them to the northern orchards in January, but in July, after 
the sagebrush had ceased blooming, carried them north again 
to flourish on the fragrant autumn wild flowers of the San 
Joaquin valley. 

Mr. Graham scatters the bees around the fruit region in 
the ratio of about 100 colonies to an area of five square miles, 
and pays certain ground rental for the season. As the bees 
help pollenize the flowers and thus produce a superior fruit, 
the owner of the orchard is reaping an equal benefit with the 
apiarist, if not a greaterone. Oneraiser of alfalfain Southern 
California estimates so highly the help of the bees that he 
invited a beekeeper to locate permanently on his farm, and 
to share in the profits of his hay, 


In the Literary Era (Philadelphia: H. T. Coates & Co.), 
John Habberton writes of ‘‘The World's Greatest Song- 
writer,"’ who he avers, was Stephen C. Foster (born in 
Pittsburg in 1826, died in New York in 1864), who wrote and 
published something like one hundred and fifty songs, both 
words and melody. Habberton says: 

‘* Foster's ‘Old Folks at Home’ is the most popular song 
in existence. It has been translated into all the languages 
of Europe, and also some of Asia and the isles of the sea. 
The lines are poetic only in the sense of suggestion ; they 
are so simple and artless that it would seem that any schoo 
child could pen them and improve upon them, but they 
express the sentiment of every homesick man or woman that 
ever lived. Compared with ‘The Old Folks at Home,’ 
Kipling’s ‘Mandalay,’ which has been said by some high 
authorities to be the acme of homesick expression, is a dis- 
gusting emulsion of beer and sensuality.”’ 

Among Foster’s many songs are ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home,”’ ‘‘Massa’s inthe Cold, Cold Ground,”’ ‘‘Nellie Bly,”’ 
‘Jennie, with the Light Brown Hair,’’ ‘‘Willie, we Have 
Missed You,’’ ‘‘Beautiful Dreamer,’’ and ‘‘Gentle Annie.’’ 
All these were ‘‘popular songs’’ in the period just before the 
civil war. 


Balloons for the North Pole. 


A DISPATCH from Quincy, Ill., says that forty balloons, 
packed in hermetically sealed cans, have been shipped to 
Tromsoe, Norway, for use in the Baldwin-Zeigler North Pole 
expedition. 

These balloons are to carry, not passengers, but records. 
To each balloon will be attached ten buoys, one below the 





400 





other, shaped like a top, with a balloon. in each where the | Philippines, has agreed to surrender himself and his command 


message will be placed, telling where the balloon was sent up. 

When a certain amount of gas has escaped, the balloon 
will descend until the lowest buoy strikes the earth and de- 
taches itself. Being thus relieved of ten pounds, the balloon 
will again ascend and travel a considerable distance before it 
detaches the second buoy and leaves a second record. In 
this way, if all works well, 400 buoys will be scattered over 
the Arctic regions. 


Waste or Increase. 


Some timeago a writerin the Socia/ Gospel called attention to 
a proposition that the arid lands{of the west—of which it is 
estimated there are over 70,000,000 acres—be irrigated by the 
Government and sold to home-seekers in small holdings at 
cost of reclaiming. 


Commenting upon this proposition the Avena says: 

‘* Here is a work which ought to be immediately under- 
taken and which would immensely increase the national 
wealth, while accomplishing that which is quite as important— 
the maintaining of independent manhood and the developing 
of character among the workers. I submit, would it not be 
far wiser, more economical and more practical for the govern- 
ment to adopt a policy that would aim at once, at developing 
the rich resources of the nation, clothing the desert and un- 
fruitful expanses with happy and prosperous homes, elevating 
the standard of manhood and giving to all willing hands the 
opportunity to earn an honorable livelihood while increasing 
the nation’s wealth, than to expend billions upon billions of 
the people’s money, as is now being done, in carrying for- 
ward a war of conquest with the hope of increasing 
trade? . Do not considerations of wisdom and 
humanity, of expediency and simple justice alike call for 
governmental policy that shall substitute an army of wealth- 
creators fora large standing army of destruction? The one 
would abolish uninvited poverty, the other must necessarily 
be sustained in idleness when not engaged in the destruction 
of life. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue Cuban Constitutional Convention, on the 12th instant, 
voted, 16 to 11, to yield to the demand made by United 
States Secretary of War Root that the ‘‘ Platt amendment ’”’ 
be accepted without clauses of qualification or explanation. 
The ‘‘amendment"’ was therefore made an appendix to the 
Cuban Constitution. The question now is whether Cuba will 
be released from the control of the United States, or whether 
pretexts will be found for keeping the army there. 


A SPECIAL session of the Legislature of Porto Rico has been 
called for Seventh month 4, for the purpose of taking action 
upon the question of the abolition of the tariff duties between 
the United States and Porto Rico, as the treasurer's report 
shows that the receipts of the island will be sufficient to carry 
on the government. This being the case, the Legislature can 
request the United States Government to suspend the further 
operation of the Foraker law imposing special tariff rates. 


THE United States Government, on the roth instant, noti- 
fied the other ‘‘ Powers’’ engaged in the Chinese ‘‘indem- 
nity'’ dispute, that it would not unite with them ina joint 
guaranty for insuring the payment of the ‘‘indemnity’’ by 
China. On the 18th instant, the acting United States Minis- 
ter at Peking, Rockhill, telegraphed the State Department 
that the ‘‘ Powers’ would accept the American proposal. 
Under this plan China will issue bonds to the amount of the 
indemnity demanded by each Power, and the Power receiv- 
ing them will dispose of them as it may see fit. The bonds 
will bear but 4 per cent. interest, and will be secured by the 
Chinese maritime customs and the ‘‘ salt tax.’’ 


A DISPATCH from Manila on the 16th instant states that 
General Cailles, the leader of the largest opposing force in the 
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to the American authorities. The exact number of his force 
is uncertain, but there will probably be more than 500 men. 

The general tenor of the Philippine news, for some time, 
has been of the submission of the people to the United States 
forces, but it remains uncertain what part of the whole territory 
is really ‘‘ pacified.’’ 


Reports from South Africa within a fortnight have 
mentioned several engagements between the British and the 
Boers, with varying results. The latest report, at this writing, 
is of a British ‘‘reverse."’ Gen. Kitchener cabled on the 17th 
that 200 of his men, ‘‘ mounted rifles,’’ were surprised by a 
superior force of Boers, and that only two officers and fifty men 
escaped. The remainder were taken prisoners (subsequently 


released), and two ‘‘pompons’’ (small cannons) were 
captured. 


A NEGRO was convicted of murdering a white boy, and 
was sentenced to be hanged at Carrollton, Ga., on the 7th 
inst. An appeal was made to the supreme court and the exe- 
cution was stayed. Angered at this delay, a mob gathered 
for the purpose of lynching the negro, but Sheriff Joseph 
Merrill drove back the mob and sent his prisoner safely to 
Atlanta. The sheriff was sustained by the county judge, and 
by Governor Candler, and the lawless element received an 
effective rebuke. 


THE condition of the unfortunate Boer people, chiefly wo- 
men and children, who are held in the ‘‘ concentration 
camps,’’ by the British troops in South Africa, excites much 
sympathy. They are in a terribly forlorn and suffering con- 
dition. Inthe English House of Commons, on the 17th inst., 
the War Secretary, Brodrick, admitted there were 40,22 
persons in these camps, in the Transvaal and Orange River 
‘*Colonies'’ (as they are now called). The deaths in these 
camps during May numbered 416, of whom 318 were children. 

They are, in many cases, almost without clothing, and 
have insufficient and unsuitable food. As this is the winter 
season, the death rate will no doubt increase. 


Ex-GOVERNOR Hazen S. Pingree, of Michigan, is reported 
at this writing seriously ill in London. 


A CARLOAD of oranges has been sent from Southern Cal- 
ifornia to Portland, Ore., destined for Vladivostok, Siberia. 
This is the first fruit shipment of the kind. 


Tue City Councils of Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., passed 
an ordinance forbidding girls under sixteen years old selling 
newspapers, matches, flowers, or.other articles, on the streets. 


THE English House of Commons, on the 6th inst., voted 
£16,000,000 (nearly eighty million dollars) for transport ser- 
vice and purchase of horses, for the South African war. 

Tue fastest time made by any railroad, it is said, is on 
the road between Bordeaux and Bayonne, France, where a run 
of 123 miles is made every day in 128 minutes. American 
locomotives are used. 


THE United States Agricultural Department report covering 
the conditions of the grain crops on June 1 confirms pre- 
vious unofficial statements, and indicates a total wheat yield 
this year in the United States of 683,871,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 522,229,000 actually harvested last yaar. (Since 
June 1 conditions have improved, making the crop prospect 
still better, ) 


JupGe TuTHILL, of the Chicago juvenile court, has decided 
to commit to public institutions for medical treatment in cases 
of serious illness, children whose parents place them under 
faith cure treatment. He distinguishes between children and 
adults, holding that while adults are at liberty to choose their 
own modes of cure, children are entitled to the kind of med- 
ical service which they need according to generally accepted 
notions. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth and Seventh months as follows : 
SixTH M -NTH. 

23. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

SEVENTH MonTH. 
7. Deer Creek, Pa. 

14. Fairfax, Va. 

21. Back Creek, Va., and Pipe Creek, Md. 

28. Drumovre, Pa. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMoRE, Chairman. 

*,* Members of the Circular Meeting Com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will meet 
with Friends at Lansdowne, in Barker Hall, 
corner of Baltimore and Lansdowne avenues, 
on First-day, Sixth month 23, at 11 o’clock. 

The closing exercises of their First-day 
School, which convenes at 9.45 a. m., will be 
held on this date. 

Mary P. HArvey, Clerk. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
in the Friends’ meeting-house at Mt. Holly, 
N. J., on First-day afternoon, Sixth month 23, 
1901, at 3 o'clock. 

Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, is expected 
to address the meeting. Subject, ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.’’ A cordial invitation to all. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 
Sixth months as follows: 

SIXTH MONTH: 

23. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

30. Bush Creek, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may | 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SIXTH MONTH : 

30. Valley, 10 a. m. 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
7. Reading, II a. m. 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AguiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


PULLMAN CLUB CARS FOR THE 
WASHINGTON AND SOUTH-WEST- 
ERN LIMITED, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

THE distinctive feature of the Washington 
and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the 
Southern Railway in service between New York 
and New Orleans is the high-class of patronage. 
The travellers around the world invariably state 
that they consider this famous train one of the 
most delightful and luxurious they have seen. 
A new feature has been added in the way of a 
Club Car for the gentlemen, in which they can 
assemble and enjoy the delight of a social chat. 
The pleasure of the ladies has also been provided 
for by placing an observation car on the train 
for their especial occupancy. This train is now 
composed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman 
cars, with the exception of the dining-car 
service, which is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway, the standard of 
which is superior to any similar service afforded 
anywhere in the world. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 





Convunvron } STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 


GEO. B. COUK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 


D. | 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


IMPRESSED UPON HIS NOTICE. 


THE various features for which the 
Lackawanna Railroad has become noted 
are involuntarily impressed upon the notice 
of the passenger, who realizes the luxury 
of hotel or club appointments in the electric 
lights ; the smooth running journals of the 
wheels; the extraordinary cleanliness 
made possible by the use of anthracite 
coal, avoiding all dust and nauseating 
smoke ; the consciousness of being always 
oh time,—which comforts force an ease 
of mind and body most favorable to the 
enjoyment of the unsurpassed scenery 
through which its lines pass. Itis but the 
natural sequence that the Lackawanna is 
prosperous in like degree to its excellence 
of service, and its warm friends are equal 
in number to its whole list of patrons, for 
once to test its service means an ardent 
admirer and friend earned for the road. — 
[Van Etten Breeze. ] 


MAmMMA—‘‘ Now, Teddy, we must all 
try and give up something while times are 
so hard.”’ 

Teddy—‘* I'm willing.”’ 

Mamma—“‘‘ What will it be, dear?”’ 

Teddy—‘‘ Soap.’’—[Tid-Bits.”’ 

THE Indian on the reservation who 
depends upon his rations has no special 


incentive for work. He is like the tramp | 


who made theexcuse : ‘‘ Lady, when I’m 
hungry, I’m too weak to work, and when 
I’m full there ain’t no necessity for me to 
work.”’ 


‘« You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,’’ said a mother to her little girl. 


‘*No, but grandmother did,’’ was the | 


reply. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. ACCOUNT 
PHIA DAY. 

On account of Philadelphia Day at the Pan- 


American Exposition, Saturday, June 29, the | 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run special 


PHILADEL. | 
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excursions to Buffalo from Philadelphia and | 


adjoining territory on June 27 and 28. Round- 


Philadelphia at 8.30 and Harrisburg at 11.35 | 
a.m. on June 27 and 28, and on local trains | 


connecting therewith, and good to return on 
regular trains until July 6, inclusive, will be sold 
at rate of $9 25 from Philadelphia, Reading, 


Lancaster, and Trenton; $8.40 from Harris- | ¢. pis prices. 


burg ; $7.25 from Altoona, via Tyrone ; $10.00 
from Wilmington and points on Delaware 
Division; $9.95 from Bordentown; $10.50 
from Atlantic City; and proportionate rates 
from intermediate stations. These tickets will 
not be good in parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. For specific time and rates, consult 
local ticket agents. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REDUCED 
RATES TO DETROIT, ACCOUNT 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Detroit, July 8 to 12, 1901, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to Detroit from all stations on 
its lines, at the rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00. Tickets will be sold July 6, 7 
and 8, good returning to leave Detroit not 
earlier than July 9, nor later than July 15. By 
depositing tickets with Joint Agent on or before 


July 12, and the payment of 50 cents, the return | t 


limit may be extended to leave Detroit not later 
than September 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OU can buy a chimney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 

“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others, That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better for him; he may like the breaking. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Macsetn, } ‘tsburgh, Pa, 


Anxious MOoTHER.—‘‘ Tommy, your 
teacher says you are the poorest scholar in 
your class.’"” Tommy—‘‘ That's nothing, 
It is only because I don’t answer all the 
questions she is asking every day. It 
isn’t wise to tell all you know to awoman, 
even if she does happen to be a school- 
"—[Boston Transcript. | 


SOME people always find the bright side. 
An optimist afflicted with malaria said, ‘I 
don't suffer as much as I useter. When 
I’m havin’ a chill, I think about how good 
an’ warm I[’1l be when the fever comes, 
an’ when [| have the fever! think about 
how cool the chill will be, an’ that way I 
manage to git right smart o’ comfort.’’— 
[ Gathered. ] 


Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, 
Public Institutions 


will find it to their interest before buying their 


vee : : nc- | TEAS and COFFEES to call on or send to 
trip tickets, good going only on train leaving 


WM. S. INGRAM, 


Tea and Coffee Dealer, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, 


To those who wish to purchase 
in quantities, samples will be sent. 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 

Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages. etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate 
deposits. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
Go. F.Gea “'* ei 


Chas. Johnson. PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 
$2 00 FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 
’ YEAR MURTGAGE secured on 


480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 
For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : h 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock a. } Philadel Pe. 


Interest allowed on 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CarpENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Morgan Bunting Arthar 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philedelphia, Pa. 


F NLARGEMENTS 


from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 
Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 


Just PUBLISHED. 
A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting | 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosepH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S$. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
_Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ 


| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 


INTELLIGENCER. ee eet 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorRT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 


DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 

CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President ond Actuary, 
ASAS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Oficer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust grex.d. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 

G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


SomME New AnNswers.—The annual 
examination grind always produces some 
amusing answers from the school children. 
Here are some recent samples which we 
find afloat : 

The sympathetic system is a system of 
nerves that runs to the eye and controls 
the flow of tears. 

The feminine of hero is shero. 

The sun is called masculine because we 
can't get along without a man. 

Marquette was a priest called the Father 
of Waters. 

A famine is a poor man with a lot of 
little children. 

People who walk in their sleep are called 
night-mares. 


Cutlery, Silverware, etc. 


We have marked special prices 
on a fine lot of table cultery, silver- 
plated tableware and fine cut glass 
bowls and pitchers, and suggest that 
few things make more sensible and 
practical wedding gifts, while the low 
cost will add to the pleasure of the 


giving : 
CARVING SETS AND TABLE KNIVES 


BEEF CARVERS—two pieces, stag 
handles ; worth $2. 50—now $1.25 a set. 

BEEF CARVERS—three pieces with 
stag handles ; worth $5.00—-now $3.50 
a set. 

BEEF CARVERS—three pieces, with 
celluloid handles ; worth $8.50—now 
$5.50 a set. 

STEAK CARVERS—two pieces, stag 
handles ; worth $1.50—now $1.00 a 
set. 

CARVING STEELS—with stag handle ; 
worth $1.00—now 50 cents each. 

DESSERT KNIVES—with celluloid 
handles ; worth $3.00—now $1.50 a 
dozen. 

DINNER KNIVES—with celluloid 
handles ; worth $3.50—now $2.75 a 
dozen. 


TRIPLE-PLATED SILVER FLATWARE 


$3.00 Tea Spoons—now $2.00 a dozen. 
$5.50 Dessert Spoons—now $3 a dozen. 
$6.50 Table Spoons— now $3.50 a dozen. 
$6.00 Dinner Forks—now $3.50 a dozen. 
$3.00 Dinner Knives—$2.25 a dozen. 
75-cent Sugar Spoons—now 30 cents each. 


CUT GLASS BOWLS AND PITCHERS 


BOWLS—an exceedingly pretty design, 
brilliantly cut and well worth the regular 
price, which is $9.00 (10-inch)—this 
lot is $5.00 each. 

PITCHERS—special lot, the remainder 
of a maker's stock in this pattern ; 
regularly $10.00—now $6.00 each. 


Lyp1A GRIscoM, Woodbury, N. J., 
writesto Mechans’ Monthly : ‘‘ Some time 
ago I saw an articleentitled, ‘ Is the Osage 
Orange edible?’ in Mechans' Monthly, 
and | thought thee might be interested to 
know that the Japanese Quince, Pyrus 
Japonica, makes a delicious jelly, tasting 
not unlike guava jelly. I made it much 
the same as I do ordinary quinces, and 
the only trouble was there was not enough 
of it. A friend, on my recommendation, 
made some which was not good ; but she 
must have left too much of the core in, I 
think.”’ 


‘*Doctor,’’ said a gentleman to an 
aged clergyman, ‘‘ why does a little fault 
in a good man attract more attention than 
a great fault ina bad man?’’ ‘‘ For the 
same reason, perhaps, that a slight stain 
on a white garment is more readily noticed 
than a larger stain on a colored one.’’— 
[Christian Neighbor. } 

eacher of 
sb » . ..e meal we 


‘SHE owns a beautiful house,’’ said a 
lady, speaking of an acquaintance. ‘‘Oh, 
no, she doesn't,’’ answered the one 
addressed; ‘‘the beautiful house owns 
her, and owns her so completely that 
there is very little of her left for anybody 
else."’ 


a Me toa 

eat in the morning called?’’ 
««Oatmeal,’’ 

prompt reply.—[Roseleaf. ] 


was the little fellow’s 


: ‘ Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
Let us have faith that right makes 


might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. — 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Firreentu anp C 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phlindaphins 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, a re 
pores for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, a 
INNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 


Circulars on application. 
Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Puprts or Botn Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
yver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogantz, Pa. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
mudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE'L. MARIS, fedoiiel, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain» Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
en address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, \ 
CLARA J. MacNaIr, j 


Wyncote, Pa. 





20th 


Principals. 


__AND JOURNAL. 





THE WALTON, 
SeventTH STREET AND WesLey AVENUE, 
Ocean City, N. J. 


Emicy W. Frencu. | 


Opens June 22, 1901. Mary Watton. 


The St. James, 


On St. Jamas Priace, ATvantic City. 
First house from beach. Opposite Young’s Pier. 


Home comforts. 
SARA JANNEY DEACON. 
Kept by Friends. 


The Driftwood, = Nim Tocated. 
Ocean City, N. J. 
For particulars address 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


Rates Moderate 


The Eversea, 


627 Wesvey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 


The Belvidere, 


11 SoutH New Jersey Avg., Atiantic City, N. J. 
Excellent table. Terms reasonable. Booklet. 


PHEBE C. KEISEL. 


Opens Sixth month 1s. 





THE KATHLU, 


1126 CenTRAL Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEar 
Oczan Env or Tennesses Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric beils, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocgan Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the ocean and 
hot baths. No mosquitoes at this resort. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Booxist 
Maicep. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Pan-American. 





MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street. 


Open Fifth Month 1. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Near the beach. RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Home comforts. Baltimore, Md 





~~ Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 


1221 Arch Street, Phila. 


ROOMS WITH PRI- 
vate family. Within easy 
waiking distance of the main entrance. $1.00 per person. 


HERRY STREETS, SIXTH MONTH 4g, I901. 


| 





| as possible. 
| and to make them comfortable. 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 
7” E Inn is now open for guests. Our present prospect 
is a full house for most, perhaps all, of the season. 
We therefore very much desire that our friends who 
design coming will arrange for their rooms as promptly 
We want to see them all at Buck Hill Falls, 


We confidently expect 
to interest them all in the enterprise which has been 


| begun there. 


The season is “ late’’ everywhere, and the rhododen- 
dron is just fairly in bloom. It will last several weeks. 


Trout fishing continues. 


- 
TRAIN FOR BUCK HILL FALLS. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will put on its extra sum- 
mer train, beginning Seventh month 22. It leaves Broad 
Street Station at 9.06 a. m.,and stops at Cresco. There 
is no change at Manunka Chunk on this train; it goes 
through to Tobyhanna, 

- 
THE FOR KENT COTTAGE. 

The 7-rooms (some of them smail) cottage that we 
have for rent is on the Buck Hill property. It stands 
well up on the mountain side, and has one of the most 
beautiful views of the Canadensis Valley. Around it is 
a little grove of forest trees, and there are fine old 
boulders in the yard. Attached is a garden, which may 
be used by the tenant. Water is obtained from a run- 
ning spring a short distance back of the house. The 
building has been painted, repaired, and put in nice 
order, and will be newly and comfortably furnished. 

It would suit a small family admirably. They could 
do their own cooking and housekeeping, if they did not 
care to go to the Inn, which is about half a mile away, up 
the hillside, and through the wood. 

The rent for the summer wil] be moderate. 
particulars furnished if desired. 

CHAS. F. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 

BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Further 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Horers 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms. 

Firerroor Fioors. Psrrsct SANITATION. 
PHONE. NiGuT Porter. 
good Billiard Room 
Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 


Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
“ Booxcrart, Lonpon.” | ‘‘ THacxeray, Lonpon.”’ 


1 Tsxs- 
The Kingsley Hotel has a 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, rgor. from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt, Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


FRIENDS’ INTEL 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 


(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$ # per annum. , 
© those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Sumscrirrions may Becin at any Time. 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. Wepo not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
imeertion, five tities. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N.W Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
%,* Tacernone No. 1-33-55. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


New Century THOUGHTs: XXVI., 
Portry : SuMMUM Bonum, 
THE Pgace oF Gop, ae 
THe GROWTH OF PEACE SENTIMENT, 
A PLEA FOR A PEACEABLE SPIRIT, 
FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1901 : 
Old Testament Series, No. 23, 
The Creation, 
A NEw PuRITANIsSM, 
CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN, 
EDITORIAL: 
Municipal Duty and Action, 
Notes, 
MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
VisITs BY JOHN J. CORNELL, 
A VisIT TO GENESEE YEARLY MEETIAG, 
MID-WEEK MEETINGS: A REPLY, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
LITERARY NOTES, 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 
LETTERS FROM ISOLATED MEMBERS, 
PoEtry: Introspection, 
DESOLATED SOUTH AFRICA, 
UNIFORM MARRIAGE Laws, 
CuRrVES OF THOUGHTFULNESS, ‘ 
MISCELLANY: Tree Planting; Learn to 
Keep Still; The Maoris of New Zealand; 
Better than the Klondike; The Prisoners 
of St. Helena; Women Studing Botany; 
Offsetting the Saloon ; The Distribution 
of Our Population, 414, 
CurRRENT EVENTS, 
News NOorsEs, 
NOTICES, 


406, 


‘CHARLES H. ROBERTS, _ 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 


1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 





. Law, Scrence, le : 
Fontan j STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. 


Phone 96-07 W. ! 


| 


FRIEND WITH MUCH EXPERIENCE 
wishes a position as managing housekeeper, or as 
companion. Address A. R., this Office. 


XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER 
wishes position in school to teach Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Office. 





CAN ACCOMMODATE EIGHT CHILDREN 
nicely, from eight to fourteen years of age, and would 
enjoy having them. Terms moderate. ELIZABETH 
M. LIPPINCOTT, West Cape May, Eldredge P. O., 
New Jersey. 
WANTED.—AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
boarders for the season; modern conveniences, 
4 ee, good water,and shade. HANNAH C. 
STUBBS. 








ANTED.—A POSITION AS ATTENDANT 

and companion to elderly ladyfor summer. City 

or suburbs, or would go away with lady for the summer. 
Address E. G., box 67, Chatham, Pa. 





ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A POSI- 
tion as caretaker of an invalid or aged person. 
Address X., P. O. Box 924, Philadelphia 


WANTED.—REFINED WOMAN AS HOUSE- 

keeper in gentleman’s family, to have special care 
of four small children. Must be kind and have except- 
ional references. Suburban home. Other help employed. 
Address No. 198, this Office. 


WANTED.—FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Leaves, Quarterly No. 2, New Testament Series, 
wee. Postage refunded. Address ELIZA H. WOR- 
ELL, 140 North rsth Street, Phiiadelphia. 
WANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 











FEW PERSONS CAN OBTAIN BOARD 
with a Friends’ family at a pleasant country 


residence near Riverton, N. J. Address No. 193, this 
Office. 





ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 


camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 


| make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 


send for 
1221 Arc 


rice list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, he Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


LIGENCER. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
146 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


ee 45 North Thirteenth Street 





Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 


19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ InTeL_viGEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
BRASS and 


evameceo BEDSTEADS 


Let us re-make your old mattress. 

You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cleaned. 

Furniture re-upholstered. 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N. 1th St. 





